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REPORT ON DECENNIAL SESSION 


By Suet L. S. KupcHEepKar 
Hon. Public Relations Officer 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST DAY 
(Saturday, December 28, 1957) 


About 600 delegates, observers and visitors 
from all parts of the country were 
present when the Decennial Anniversary 
Session of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work was inaugurated by Dr. P. V. 
Rajamannar, Acting Governor of Madras at 
the Rajaji Hall, Madras, on December 28, 
1957, at 5 p.m. 


The Governor said that a social worker 
should create public opinion against social 
evils, social injustice, and social insecurity. He 
also urged the undertaking of extensive 
research and intensive propaganda which 
would ultimately lead to social welfare legis- 
lation in different spheres. 


(For detailed text of the address see page 213) 


Mr. C. Subramaniam, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, pleaded for planning 
social welfare programmes properly avoiding 
duplication of effort and stressed the need for 
carrying social service activities to rural areas. 


The inaugural session was also attended by 
women observers from the Soviet Union and 
Iraq. A number of ministers from various 
States also attended the Conference as 
delegates. 


In her presidential address, Smt. Hansa 
Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, M.S. University, 
Baroda, made a plea for evolving a clear-cut 
social policy. She said that economic develop- 
ment could only result in incomplete 
community development, if it was not backed 
by adequate social development. There was 
a great need today for some clear thinking 
about our social policy in its relationship to 
our objectives of a welfare state, Continuing, 


iW 


she raised the question whether these 
objectives were to be those of a social security 
state on the western pattern or of a sarvodaya 
society based on the values of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 


Dilating upon the necessity of clear-cut 
objectives and a common sense of direction, 
she thought that voluntary organisations had 
an important role to play in assisting the 
government and the Planning Commission in 
the formulation of a social policy. She felt 
that local authorities in a welfare state were 
expected to contribute more substantially to 
the field of social welfare than what was done 
at present. If governmental, local authority, 
and voluntary programmes of social welfare 
were all geared to common goals of progress, 
much economy of effort and maximum results 
would be achieved. 


Referring to the concentration of govern- 
ment programmes in rural areas, she cited the 
instance of the Community Projects Adminis- 
tration set up under the aegis of the Planning 
Commission in 1951, and followed by the 
National Extension Service and Welfare 
Extension Projects, the latter being sponsored 
by the Central Social Welfare Board and 
devoted specifically to the welfare of women 
and children, In the field of education, a step 
forward was taken when adult education was 
distinguished from social education which 
gained official recognition when a section for 
basic social education was created in the 
Union Ministry, in 1953, and when social 
education became an integral part of the 
Departments of Education in the states. 


As part of the attempt to view social work 
in retrospect, Mrs. Mehta also mentioned the 
contribution of the Indian Conference of 
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Social Work during the past decade. She 
thought it had been successful in stimulating 
public interest in social welfare needs through 
its annual sessions. The Conference had effec- 
tively represented to the government the 
demands of social workers voiced at the 
sessions, such a one was for a Ministry of social 
Welfare at the Centre, with departments at 
state level. While expressing gratification at 
developments in this regard, Mrs. Mehta 
lamented the employment of untrained 
persons in positions of responsibility in the 
field, as in the Directorships of Social Welfare. 
The Conference has undertaken research of 
the current problems and by means of its 
publications has stimulated and spread pro- 
gressive thinking on social issues. Most of the 
direct services had been supplied through its 
state branches, but the central office also 
played a part in this direction as in the 
establishment of the Family Welfare Agency, 
the first of its kind, in the labour areas of 
Bombay, in 1951. Among the permanent 


projects undertaken by its branches are the 
establisunent of a Radium Institute and 
Cancer Hospital by the Hyderabad branch in 
1955 and the post-graduate School of Social 
Work by the Madras branch in‘1952. 


Smt. Mehta reminded the members that 
what had been achieved in the field was 
nothing compared to what remained to be 
achieved, and she urged them to base their 
deliberations during the current session on the 
experience of the past, in the light of planning 
for the future. It was exactly with this purpose, 
she said, that the Conference had appointed 
an Evaluation Committee whose report might 
be read along with the Annual Report of its 
activities. 


(For full text of address see page 215) 

Thereafter, Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, 
Hon. General Secretary, ICSW, presented a 
brief summary of the Annual Report of the 
ICSW for the year 1957, 


Report ON DECENNIAL SESSION 


(For full text of the report see page 224) 


Smt. Indira Kothari, Vice-Chairman of the 
Reception Committee gave a vote of thanks 
to the gathering. 


Prior to the inaugural session, a meeting 
of the Central Executive Committee took 
place in the morning and meetings of work- 
shops were also held simultaneously in the 
afternoon. The subjects discussed at these 
workshops were Correction and Welfare in 
Prisons, Indian Gamelore in Community 
Recreation, Education of Tribal Children, 
Workers’ Education and Minimum unaided 
programme at the community level. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND DAY 
(Sunday, December 29, 1957) 


On the second day, a plenary session took 
place in the morning where the following 
three sectional chairmen presented their 
addresses on the respective subjects: 

1. Shri C. Subramaniam, Minister for 
Education and Finance, Madras. 
“Welfare Policies and Programme in 
a Socialistic State”. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Vice-Chancellor, 
Delhi University. 

“Planned Economic Development and 
New Welfare Needs”. 

Dr. U. Krishna Rao, Speaker, Legis- 
lative Assembly, Madras (in the 
absence of Shri P. R. Nayak, I.C., 
Delhi). “Role of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in Implementing Welfare 
Services”. 


(For complete text of addresses, see pages 
239, 255, 269) 


Thereafter, a meeting of State Social Wel- 
fare Ministers was held the same morning 
at 10-30 a.m., and was presided over by 
Dr, Jivraj N. Mehta, Finance Méinister, 
Bombay. This was one of the unique features 
introduced this year. It was generally agreed 
that a department of Social Welfare should 
be established in each state, Its functions 
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might consist of subjects, such as the welfare 
of backward classes, family, women and 
children welfare, social defence and rehabi- 
litation of the handicapped, etc. 


The meeting also expressed the need for 
the establishment of a Central Directorate or 
Ministry of Social Welfare in the Govern- 
ment of India which would co-ordinate the 
activities of the Union Government in the 
field of social welfare which are, at present, 
in charge of several ministries. It was agreed 
that as far as possible technically trained and 
qualified or experienced social workers should 
be associated with the work of Social Welfare 
departments at all levels and the recruitment 
of personnel at lower levels should be 
restricted to trained persons only. 

The Workshop meetings were also held 
again in the afternoon on the respective 
subjects, 

After lunch, the Conference divided itself 
into the three respective sections and con- 
ducted the deliberations in detail. 


In the evening, the Governor was At Home 


‘to the delegates at the Raj Bhavan. 


Later, the delegates were also taken on a 
visit to Gandhi Mandap and the Congress 
Exhibition. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD DAY 
(Monday, December 30, 1957) 


Another unique feature of the Decennial 
Session of the Conference was the Symposium 
on “My Approach to Social Work”, which 
Commenced at 9 a.m.; speakers from different 
schools of thought addressed the gathering 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. A. Lakshman- 
swami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University. Amongst the speakers were 
Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Bombay; Smt. Gulestan 
R. B. Billimoria, Bombay; Rev. R. R. Keithan 
and the Archbishop of Madras. 


(For full text of their addresses, see pages 
280-302). 


In the afternoon, the various sections met 
again and finalised their recommendations. 


At 5-30 p.m., the Mayor of Madras, 
Smt. Tara Cherian gave a reception to the 
delegates, which was followed by a film show, 
under the auspices of the United States 
Information Service. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH DAY 
(Tuesday, December 31, 1957) 


In the morning, the annual general meeting 
was held at 9 a.m. where the Honorary 
General Secretary, Smt. Clubwala Jadhav 
presented the Annual Report of the ICSW 
for the year 1957 and which was adopted 
along with an audited statement of accounts 
for 1956-57 and a Statement of accounts 
ending November, 1957. The annual general 
body meeting passed resolutions and recorded 
with deep regret the sad demise of Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Shri B. G. Kher, Shri A. J. John 
and Dr. Smt. Ganguben Hadkar. Further, 
the general body meeting adopted the revised 
constitution of the ICSW as presented by 
Dr. j. F. Bulsara (on behalf of Constitution 
Sub-Committee) and adopted with minor 
changes. The general body elected Shri V. V. 
Giri, Governor of Uttar Pradesh as President 
for the year 1958 and Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
U.P.; Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy, 
Bombay; and Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung, 
Hyderabad as Vice-Presidents of the Con- 
ference. Further, it was resolved that Social 
Welfare Day be observed on February 20, 
1958 as usual, 


A lecture on Small Savings followed at 
11-30 a.m. when Smt. Amruta Ramasubra- 
maniam and Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, 
Chairman, Small Savings Committees of 
Madras and Bombay respectively addressed 
the gathering. 


After the meeting, Institutional visits were 
arranged and delegates were taken round to 
places of interest. 
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In the evening, the delegates were enter- 
tained by a variety entertainment programme 
at the Dasa Prakasa Hotel at half-past six 
through the kind courtesy of the Mayor of 
Madras. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH DAY 


(Wednesday, January 1, 1958) 


The final plenary session was held at 
9 a.m. when sectional recommendations were 
adopted with some minor changes. Reports 
of workshop meetings were presented and 


Report on DecenniAt SeEssioN 


Dr. Bulsara, Chairman of the Evaluation 
Sub-Committee submitted the Evaluation 
Report and a number of suggestions were 
made by the members who were present. 


Concluding, Smt. Hansa Mehta, outgoing 
President of the Conference thanked all con- 
cerned for their kind co-operation and 
guidance during her term of office. 


A vote of thanks was accorded on behalf 
of the Reception Committee. Thus came to 
a close this Decennal Session in Madras. 





























WELCOME ADDRESS 


By Suri C. SuBRAMANIAM 


Minister for Education & Finance, Madras 


Mr. C. Subramaniam, Minister for Finance 
and Education and Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, extended a hearty welcome 
to the large number of delegates attending 
the conference. Referring to the distinguished 
guests present, he said that it was a happy 
coincidence that it was from Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta that Mrs, Hansa Mehta took over the 
presidentship of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work. After Mrs, Mehta took over the 
presidentship from her husband, the organi- 
sation had been growing in proportion to the 
importance of the work. Many visitors from 
other states had also come over here to attend 
the Conference. He thought that he should 
give the pride of place among them to 
Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, Mr. N. K. Tirpude, 
Minister for Social Welfare, Bombay; 
Acharya Jugal Kishore, Minister for Social 
Welfare, U.P., and Mr. Pradhan, -Minister 
for Tribal and Rural Welfare, Orissa. Another 
noteworthy feature was that the distinguished 
foreign delegates from the Soviet Union and 
Iraq were amidst them. He hoped they would 
have an idea of the work which they in India 
were trying to do for the uplift of the 
common people. There were other distin- 
guished visitors, who even though, in a sense 
foreign, were still their own people, namely, 
the Consul-General of America, and others. 

Continuing, Mr. Subramaniam said that 
Madras had had a tradition of social work. 
Till recently, Bombay continued to be the 
centre of activity for the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. The President, Secretary and 
most of the office-bearers used to belong to 
Bombay City. But indefatigable social 
worker, Smt. Clubwala Jadhav, became the 
Secretary a year ago. During the Secretary- 
ship, she conducted the affairs of the organisa- 


tion in such a way that Bombay did not 
regret having passed on the secretaryship. 
Therefore it was appropriate that they were 
holding the decennial session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work in Madras. It was 
the second national conference being held 
here, in addition to the International Con- 
ference held here a few years ago. 


Speaking about the change in the com- 
plexion of social work in recent years, 
Mr. Subramaniam said that formerly, social 
work was of a limited character. But now 
welfare work was more important especially 
in rural areas than in urban areas. If they 
had to derive full benefits from the utilisation 
of their resources, it was necessary to plan in 
a proper way, even for doing social work. The 
duplication of agencies would have to be 
avoided. 


Extending a welcome to Smt. Durgabai 
Deshmukh, Chairman of the Central Social 
Welfare Board, Mr. Subramaniam said that 
she was the head of the Social Welfare 
Board, which was doing very good work. 
However, till then, he felt that there had not 
been sufficient co-ordination between the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and the 
Social Welfare Board. “I wish I am wrong. 
But that has been my impression. I also 
understand that it is the first time she is 
attending the annual conference of social 
work. I hope, with her presence here today, 
it may be possible to co-ordinate the work of 
various social welfare agencies so that we may 
avoid waste, and utilise the resources to the 
best advantage possible, towards meeting the 
needs of the people.” Therefore this Con- 
ference had a special significance in the 
circumstances prevailing in the country today. 











They had not only to plan the work they had 
to do during next year, but had to do it in 
such a way that they would achieve co- 
ordination of their efforts. 

“Today the Government is the greatest 
social welfare agency,” Mr. Subramaniam 
said, and added, “whatever work was being 


*By Courtesy of the Hindu. 
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done by private individuals a few years back, 
would become the normal function of the 
Government today.” But still there was so 
much scope for further work. “Let us at this 
Conference make up our minds to do our 
best, to do our duty to the people of our 
country”, he concluded.* 


























INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By Dr. P. V. RAJAMANNAR 


I am grateful to the Reception Committee 
of the Decennial Anniversary Session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work for giving 
me this opportunity of inaugurating this 
session. The Indian Conference of Social 
Work was established in 1947 as a central 
national organisation for the promotion, 
co-ordination and stimulation of social 
welfare activities all over India. It has 
branches throughout the country. 


Now, what is social work, sometimes also 
described as social service. It consists in a 
persistent, deliberate, and organised effort to 
help individuals and family groups to make 
satisfactory adjustment to their environments 
and to enable them to lead a happier and 
fuller life. There are different aspects of social 
work. There is, first and foremost, the practical 
aspect which consists in providing for 
ameliorative relief from distress of various 
kinds. There is the corresponding side of this 
aspect, the positive and constructive aspect. 
This consists in promoting ways and means 
to make life better, richer and fuller. Next 
comes the research aspect, which, I venture to 
submit, should not be lost sight of by persons 
and institutions engaged in social work, 
including the Government which now is 
becoming the biggest social work organisation. 
It is necessary to study the living conditions 
and to search for causes of human suffering. 
Incidence of poverty, lack of health and dis- 
eases and delinquency—these are all subjects 
of search not purely from an academical point 
of view, but as furnishing material for the next 
aspect which I shall describe as remedial or 
reform aspect. A social worker should create 
public opinion against social evils, social 
injustice, and social inequality. I shall not 
refer to the methods, because they will depend 
on the peculiar situations in different 


localities. There should be intensive propa- 
ganda which would ultimately lead to social 
welfare legislation in different spheres. 


In the present context of world affairs, 
India cannot be in a state of isolation and be 
satisfied with traditional ways. It is impossible 
to carry on effective social work on a large 
scale without trained workers who have 
received specialised education and instruction 
of a professional character. I am not forgetting 
the scope of private charity. It is wrong to 
think that organised social work is inconsistent 
with or opposed to private charity, but private 
charity is not enough. Relief distress should 
not depend upon individual whims. More- 
over, with the growth of self-consciousness in 
the individual, though philanthropy may be 
a pleasant hobby for the affluent, it hurts the 
object of charity. That is why I am glad to 
find schools of social work have been started. 
I am aware of the activities of the Madras 
School of Social Work which are highly 
praiseworthy, but we want more schools of 
this type. 

There is an almost inexhaustible variety of 
activities which, at the present day, is 
comprised in social work. Family welfare and 
family planning, housing for the homeless, 
care of the aged, beggar problem, protective 
and correctional work, and juvenile delin- 
quency—these are all comprised in social 
work, Then there is the very important part 
of social work, namely, child welfare. 
Children demand prime and immediate 
attention. No nation can flourish when its 
children are unhappy. Who can resist their 
call? 


“The young, young children, oh! my 
brothers; 


. They are weeping bitterly; 
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They are weeping in the play time of the 
others 
In the country of the free.” 


I need only mention that the under- 
privileged and _ physically handicapped 
children must be specially taken care of and 
looked after. 


Then there is that large section of social 
work relating to public health. Establishment 
of clinics, particularly for women’s peculiar 
ailments, providing for adequate nursing- 
home services, betterment of labour conditions, 
slum clearance—all these come within the 
purview of social work. Closely akin to these 
comes social and moral hygiene. This has 
special reference to sex problems and evils 
mostly arising out of civilisation. We cannot 
sit in complacency and allow generations of 
families to be infected. Prostitution is indeed 
a very difficult problem to solve, but it should 
not be difficult to provide for preventive and 
protective measures and establish venereal 
clinics. 2 

Consequent on the adoption of a socialistic 
pattern of society as our ideal, social welfare 
services have become part of the,governmental 
functions. That is why in the Second Five- 
Year Plan, nearly 29 crores of rupees have 
been provided for schemes of social welfare, 
besides a sum of 11 crores of rupees for youth 
welfare. This is apart from the provision of 
about 91 crores of rupees for the welfare of 
backward classes out of the total outlay 
provided for rural development programmes. 
The Central Social Welfare Board has been 
entrusted with the task of assisting the 
voluntary agencies engaged in the welfare of 
women, children and the handicapped 
groups, You are aware of the great work done 
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by this Board under the able guidance of its 
Chairman, Srimathi Durgabai Deshmukh. At 
the same time, it is undeniable that everything 
cannot be left to be done by the state. There 
should be the private sector of social work. 
The Conference of Social Work has, therefore, 
a very important integral place in the 
scheme for achieving the ideal of a social 
welfare state. 


Between Governmental agencies and private 
voluntary organisations, the local bodies 
occupy, or at any rate should occupy, an 
important place in carrying out social work. 
I have always been of the opinion that though 
there should be overall superintendence by a 
central body, decentralisation is essential for 
effective, consistent and regular social work. 
Prevailing conditions, social and economic, 
vary widely between area and area even in 
the same state; and without a proper 
perspective based on accurate information 
and knowledge, social work may tend to 
dissipate. Every local body, be it a Panchayat 
or a Union of Panchayats, should have a 
department, however smail it may be, devoted 
to social work. The Government should be 
approached only for large projects or extensive 
schemes, and of course, for appropriate 
legislation. 


The Conference of Social Work should 
appoint sub-committees entrusted with the 
task of collecting statistics in respect of various 
problems which are comprised within the 
scope of their work. 


As many experienced social workers are 
attending this Conference, it is bound to be 
a great success. I have great pleasure in 
inaugurating the Decennial Anniversary 
Session of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


By Smt. HANsA MEHTA 


Friends, 


I consider it a great privilege to preside 
over this decennial session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. It is also very 
fortunate that we are meeting in Madras, in 
a city which has a great reputation of being 
very hospitable. Those of you who attended 
the Second Session in 1948 or the session of 
the International Conference of Social Work 
held here in 1952 will vouchsafe for this 
reputation. I am indeed grateful to the 
Madras state branch of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work for having invited us once 
again at a time when we were finding it 
difficult to fix a suitable venue for this 
important session. With the initiative and 
under the guidance of our able General 
Secretary, Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, there 
can be no doubt about the success of this 
session. 


Before I proceed further I should like to 


‘place on record our appreciation of the good 


services rendered in the field of social work 
by those whom death has recently taken away 
from us, This year has been particularly 
unfortunate as we have lost a number of 
persons who were friends of the Conference, 
and foremost among our social workers. 
Shri B. G. Kher, Smt. Hannah Sen, Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Shri A. J. John, Dr. Miss 
Ganguben Hadkar and the Maharani of 
Vijayanagaram. 

Shri B. G. Kher was a life-long social 
worker; he inaugurated the First All-India 
Conference of Social Work in Bombay in 1947 
and gave us all the help and assistance while 
he was the Chief Minister of Bombay. He was 
associated with a number of constructive 
activities in various fields of social work. 


Smt. Hannah Sen was the President of our 
Delhi state branch and was an _ active 


2 


supporter of our organisation ever since its 
inception. She was also the Vice-President of 
our Conference for a number of years and 
associated with a large number of welfare 
organisations, both statutory and voluntary. 


In the death of Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, we 
have lost one who was among those responsible 
for setting up this organisation and who was 
one of the pioneers in the field of social work 
education, being the Director of the Tata 
InsTITUTE OF SociAL ScIENCES in_ its 
formative years. 


Shri A. J. John, Governor of Madras was 
the President of the Madras state branch of 
our Conference and a devoted Christian in the 
cause of humanitarian and national service. 


Dr. Ganguben Hadkar was a member of 
the Conference ever since its inception, 
attended almost all our annual sessions while 
she was in good health and was a member of 
the C.E.C. for a number of years. She was 
the General Secretary and President of the 
Broach District Branch of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. 


Lastly, the Maharani of Vijayanagaram 
was the first patron of our organisation and 
enrolled herself as patron on the very day the 
constitution of the Conference was passed. 
We deeply mourn their loss any pray that 
their souls may rest in peace. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work has 
completed ten years of its existence. This is 
our decennial anniversary session and we meet 
here today to look back upon the work done 
during the part decade and plan our future 
programme of work from our experiences of 
a decade. You are aware that the theme 
selected for this session is “SOCIAL WORK 
IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT”. We 
would like you to devote this week in 
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evaluating past achievements and in planning 
for the future in the light of past experience. 

There have been conferences of Social 
Workers in the past, i.¢., towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. But after creditable 
beginnings, these conferences gradually died 
out. Social Work continued to be haphazard 
and sporadic, but the necessity for organised 
thinking and planning towards development 
was keenly felt. Later, the All-India 
Conference of Social Workers was revived and 
periodical sessions were held beginning with 
the Calcutta Session in December 1917; and 
the Second Session in Delhi held in 1918. 
The continuity of the Conference was, how- 
ever, broken thereafter and efforts were again 
made in 1922 at the third Social Service 
Conference in Madras to revive the All-India 
organisation. The Fourth Session was held in 
December 1923 in Bombay. The All-India 
body seems to have again met with a mishap 
and in subsequent years only provincial 
conferences were held in Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and other places. 


In 1947, due to the initiative of the Alumni 
Association of the Tata INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
Sciences, the first All-India Conference of 
Social Work was held in Bombay and since 
has met regularly every year. We have had 
our annual sessions regularly during the past 
ten years, i.¢., Bombay (1947), Madras 
(1948), Delhi (1949), Jamshedpur (1950), 
Calcutta (1951), Hyderabad (1953), 
Lucknow (1954), Bangalore (1955) and 
Jaipur (1956). In 1952 the Annual General 
Meeting of the Conference was held in Madras 
at the time of the sixth session of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work. 


It will not be out of place here to review 
the general progress made in some fields of 
social welfare during the last decade before 
taking stock of the contribution made by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. The last 
cecade is the decade of our independence 
also. Soon after our independence a great 


impetus was given to the social welfare work 
in the country. In view of the fact that seventy 
per cent. of our population live in villages, the 
Governmental programmes for welfare 
naturally lay stress on rural community 
development. However, long before Govern- 
ment undertook work for the social welfare of 
rural communities, Mahatma Gandhi in his 
Sarvodaya programme and Gurudeva Tagore 
at Shriniketan had already developed a pro- 
gramme for the uplift of rural communities. 
Today, the philosophy is continued in the 
Bhoodan and Gramdan movements of Shri 
Vinoba Bhave. Under the aegis of the 
Planning Commission, the Community 
Projects Administration was set up in 1951. 
Fifty-five projects were originally launched in 
1952 and a vast number of personne! recruited 
to conduct them. The stepping up of food 
production became the primary pre-occu- 
pation of the projects of the National 
Extension Service organised in 1953. This last 
is a permanent organisation and aims at 
bringing to the country health, educational 
and_ recreational facilities and higher 
standards of living. These National Extension 
Service Blocks found it difficult to give 
adequate attention to the problems specific to 
women and children, in consequence of which 
the Central Social Welfare Board was 
established to help in the welfare work for 
women, children and the handicapped. The 
Programme Evaluation Committee that is set 
up will throw the necessary light on how far 
rural community programmes have _ been 
successful and on their weak and _ strong 
points. The need for such programmes, 
however, cannot be denied and the elevation 
of the Community Projects Administration to 
a Ministry of Community Development was 
certainly inevitable. 


In the history of adult education, the last 
ten years have been most significant. The 
importance of Adult Education has been more 
and more recognised; its scope widened 
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and its extent has been wider during the last 
ten years after freedom than it has ever been 
during fifty years of the pre-independence 
period. Adult Education was differentiated 
from social education which was clearly 
defined. The efforts of the Indian Adult 
Education Association were successful in 
attracting the notice of the Government and 
a section for basic social education was created 
in the Union Ministry in 1953. In the states, 
social education became an integral part of 
the Departments of Education. The Central 
Advisory Board of Education also set up a 
committee for Social Education. With the 
launching of the community projects, social 
education became a part of the scheme 
covering a quarter of rural India. 


Coming to the field of Medical and 
Psychiatric Social Work, the profession as such 
is not more than a decade old. After the 
second World War, the Bhore Health Survey 
expressly indicated the need for having 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work depart- 
ments in big hospitals and clinics in the 
country. Training programmes for workers in 
this field were started by the Tara 
InstirutE oF Soctat Sciences. The pro- 
fession has definitely gained recognition with 
the inclusion of social medicine in the 
curriculum of Medical Colleges. At present 
there are about forty to fifty institutions 
having departments in Medical Social Work, 
though all the workers engaged there are not 
trained. Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 
had so far been restricted mostly to hospitals, 
clinics and sanitoria. Except by way of the 
family planning clinics, social work has not 
reached the preventive field of medicine. 

The Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India was completely reorganised 
soon after Independence. It began its work 
in right earnest and introduced legislation on 
the subject including comprehensive 


Children’s Acts, it investigated into the 
anomalies between the provisions of state 


laws and municipal bye-laws; and began 
evaluation of laws passed on the basis of 
experience and considered amendments 
necessary to meet their deficiencies. The 
association also made efforts to educate the 
public by means of periodic conferences, 
exhibitions, publication of literature and 
lately, by a programme of discussion and 
counselling among students. In-service 
training of workers was also initiated at the 
Madras School of Social Work with the 
assistance of the Central Social Welfare 
Board. The Board also sponsored the setting 
up of an Advisory Committee on Moral and 
Social Hygiene, and its recommendations are 
being implemented with the financial help of 
the Planning Commission through the Board. 

With the establishment of a welfare state 
in India, labour welfare came to stay as one 
of the primary objectives of governmen: 
policy. A number of laws were passed for the 
amelioration of working and living conditions 
of the workers, such as the amendments to 
the first Factory Act in 1948 and to the Indian 
Mines Act, the Plantation Labour Act 
(1951), the Dock Workers (regulation of 
employment) Act (1948), the Indian Railway 
Servants Employment Rules (1951) in the 
implementation of the Rajadhyaksha award, 
the Shops and Establishments Act, the Coal 
Mines Labour Fund Act (1947), the Bombay 
Labour Welfare Fund Act (1953), the 
Minimum Wages Act (1948), the Employees 
State Insurance Act (1948), the Employees 
Provident Fund Act (1952), amended (1953), 
the Indian Trade Union Act, last amended in 
1947, and a number of industrial relations 
laws to regulate the collective bargaining 
procedure between labour and management 
and to provide for state intervention where 
necessary. 


It is, of course, essential, if legislation is to 
be effective, that employers should appreciate 
its spirit and co-operate willingly. While there 
is an increase of such co-operation in the 
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larger units of industry, the conditions in the 
small establishments leave much to be desired 
and employers continue to commit breach of 
laws. However, an actual estimate of the 
working of the acts is not available. Some of 
the acts are entrusted to local bodies and are 
not implemented properly. The discrepancies 
between the provision of laws at the Centre 
and in different states as well as the machinery 
for implementation also deserves the attention 
of the authorities. Nevertheless, considerable 
progress has been made in this last decade by 
way of providing a number of facilities to the 
workers, such as canteens, creches, rest, and 
recreation facilities, sanitary and medical 
facilities, transport arrangements, accommo- 
dation, community centres, libraries, etc. 
Also the efforts of the government to sponsor 
a scheme for workers’ education, their 
participation in the management and trade 
union activities and attempts to provide 
trained personnel in the shape of labour 
welfare officers and trade union leaders 
deserve praise. $e 


The Constitution of independent India 
makes special provision for the grant of 
concessions and several other facilities for 
tribal peoples with a view to ensuring their 
rapid development. Welfare programmes for 
scheduled tribes, include re-organisation of 
tribal economy, the extension of education 
and health facilities and the provision of 
communications and such other facilities. 
During the first Five-Year Plan, an amount of 
nearly 19.82 crores of rupees was spent on 
the welfare of scheduled tribes and the 
development of scheduled areas. 


During the second Five-Year Plan period, 
it is proposed to spend 49.64 crores of rupees 
in this area. The control of shifting cultivation 
was started during the first Five-Year Plan 
period in the states of Assam, Andhra, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Tripura. Nine 
pilot project centres were established in 
Assam, 4 colonization schemes in Andhra and 
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285 families were settled in Bihar, 366 in 
Madhya Pradesh, 2496 in Orissa and 3124 in 
Tripura. A more ambitious programme in the 
control of shifting cultivation will be under- 
taken during the second Five-Year Plan. The 
estimated cost is Rs. 287.33 lakhs. 27213 tribal 
families will be settled and 208 demonstration 
centres and three pilot farms will be started 
during the period. In addition, an amount of 
13,000 lakhs has been separately earmarked 
by the Government of India for a centrally 
sponsored programme for assisting the states 
most concerned, 


Legislative and executive measures have 
been adopted by various states to ensure the 
well-being of scheduled tribes by regulating 
the business of money-lenders and the giving 
of dowries, etc. 


“Grain goals” have been created in several 
States with the object of serving in times of 
necessity and providing seed grains for 
cultivation and short-term loans for subsis- 
tence during normal times. 


In order to prevent exploitation by con- 
tractors of various forest labourers who are 
mostly tribal, a movement for starting Forest 
Labourers’ Co-operative Societies was initiated 
in Bombay in 1946-47. The movement was 
so successful in Bombay that the number of 
societies rose from 13 initially to 171 by the 
end of first Five-Year Plan period. Other 
states followed suit, and, during the second 
Five-Year Plan period, it is proposed to 
organize 62 more such societies in the 
states of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa alone. 


Under the training-cum-production centre 
schemes, members of scheduled tribes are 
given training in various trades and after they 
are trained financial assistance is given to 
purchase implements and raw materials 
requisite for setting up business. 


Special emphasis has been laid in the second 
Five-Year Plan on improving the means of 
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communications in the scheduled tribe areas. 
The targets for construction are 15,500 miles 
of roads, 700 bridle paths and metalling of 
40 roads. Ashram schools provide for intensive 
basic training for the children and include in 
their curriculum the syllabus prescribed by the 
government which enables them to be 
admitted in other schools for further 
education. 


In the field of medicine and _ health, 
remarkable work has been done by the 
Christian missionaries; now other non-official 
organisations are following their good 
example. The World Health Organisation 
and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (U.N.I.C.E.F.) 
are also operating and several schemes, such 
as the national Malaria Control Programme 
are being carried out in the scheduled areas. 


A significant feature under the second 
Five-Year Plan is the introduction of special 
multi-purpose tribal blocks in the various 
scheduled and tribal areas of the states. These 
are generally based on the pattern of National 
Extension Service blocks and aim to bring 
about a rapid improvement in the economic 
and social standards of the tribal people. 


Although much remains to be done in the 
field of Welfare for Scheduled Castes, much 
progress has been achieved. Special grants 
were sanctioned by the Government of India 
to state governments to sponsor schemes 
aimed at removal of untouchability. In order 
to provide facilities for education to the 
scheduled castes, grants were made available 
to the states for the provision of hostels and 
scholarship awards. Money was also allocated 
by state governments for the purchase of 
housing sites, construction of wells, develop- 
ment of cottage industries, and for infor- 
mation and publicity; grants were made 
available to voluntary agencies for propaganda 
for the removal of untouchability. In certain 
states, money was sanctioned for the economic 


development of these castes through co- 
operative schemes, grants-in-aid to small 
cottage industries, etc. Free legal assistance 
was also provided in some states to illiterate 
and poor Harijans. 


The Government of India also proposed 
taking steps to increase the intake of back- 
ward class candidates in various Central 
secertariat service schemes. Reservations and 
concessions have been made for them in 
various fields of employment. 


On the whole, it is encouraging to note 
that the state governments have not lagged 
behind in providing more funds for these 
welfare schemes every year corresponding to 
the increase in grant-in-aid sanctioned by the 
Government of India, from year to year. If 
they have not been able to utilise fully the 
amounts sanctioned for the last four years it 
was largely because they did not, at first, 
possess the proper machinery for implemen- 
ting the schemes and partly because the 
procedure adopted by the Central Govern- 
ment for the examination of schemes and 
sanctioning of grants-in-aid was somewhat 
cumbersome. But these defects are being 
improved upon year by year. The schemes 
undertaken by non-official agencies are in 
experimental stage, but it is hoped that the 
final schemes decided on the basis of these 
experiments will show concrete results. 


Education in social work has also made 
commendable progress during the past 10 
years. While we had only one School of Social 
Work, namely the Tata INstITUTE oF SocIAL 
Sciences in 1947, today we have as many as 
seven post-graduate institutions imparting 
training in social work. With the growing 
acceptance of professional services in the field 
of social work, there is a demand for a large 
number of trained workers all over the country 
and it is no wonder that many new schools 
are being established. However, with the 
enthusiasm for setting up additional schools, 
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I hope, efforts will be made to standardise the 
courses of studies, the qualifications for 
teaching staff, facilities for field work and 
research programme in such a manner as to 
make the training really progressive and use- 
ful. In the ultimate analysis, the strength of 
professional social work will depend on the 
quality of its training programme. It is indeed 
a pity that it has not been possible to set up 
an Association of Schools of Social Work to 
consider matters relating to social work 
education in this country. I hope, the heads 
of the schools of social work will get together 
and make a suitable beginning in this 
direction. 


These are a few of the many fields of social 
welfare in which creditable progress has been 
made during the last decade. It is not possible 
for me to cover here the achievements in other 
fields even though they had been notable as 
in child welfare, in crime and correctional 
administration, etc. What is_ noticeable 
throughout this campaign for betterment is 
the role played by voluntary social work. With 
the impetus given by Independence, many 
organisations and groups of social workers in 
the voluntary sector became active, but there 
was a lack of co-ordination and duplication 
of efforts in the absence of a national plan 
for social welfare. The voluntary sector had 
also to contend with the problem of finance, 
since private philanthropy could no longer 
meet their needs. The Planning Commission 
appointed by the Government of India con- 
sidered the usefulness of the voluntary sector 
and made a provision for four crores of rupees 
in the first Five-Year Plan. It was to disburse 
this amount that the Central Social Welfare 
Board was established by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, in 
August, 1953. 


With various agencies coming in the field 
for promotion of social welfare during the 
last decade, viz. the governmental, govern- 
ment-aided and private, the need for co- 
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ordination asserted itself. It was in response 
to this need, as you are aware, that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work came into being. 
Originally conceived as a national forum of 
social workers with a view to co-ordinating 
social work, the response to i:s first session in 
1947 at Bombay, was so overwhelmingly 
encouraging that it continued as a permanent 
organisation which has completed today the 
tenth year of its existence. 


In our attempt to view social work in 
retrospect, it will not be out of place to 
consider the contribution made by the Indian 
Conference of Social Work to promote social 
welfare during the past decade. 


Primarily, it has devoted itself to stimulate 
public interest in social needs, to interpret 
social problems to the community at large 
and to the authorities concerned, to foster 
scientific standards in professional social 
work and to bring about co-ordination of 
welfare services so as to produce optimum 
efficiency. 


It is with these ends in view that the 
annual session of the Conference meets 
regularly in December. Every attempt is made 
to see that the recommendations made by the 
Conference reach the government, local 
authorities, universities, etc., to enable them 
to take necessary action. From its very first 
session in 1947, the Conference had urged 
the formation of a Ministry of Social Welfare 
at the Centre, with departments of Social 
Welfare at state level. A memorandum on the 
subject was submitted to the Government and 
much publicity was given to the demand. It 
is gratifying to find out today that the Union 
Government has converted the Community 
Projects Administration into a Ministry of 
Community Development, while departments 
of Social Welfare have been set up in the 
states of Andhra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, and West 
Rengal. Although departments of social work 
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function in a number of states, it is unfor- 
tunate that none of them have a trained and 
technically qualified person as Director of 
Social Welfare Department. We often hear 
that the Government is short of administrative 
personnel, while administrative service per- 
sonnel are being utilised in places where the 
work could be done in a much better way 
by technically qualified persons. I urge the 
state Governments and the ministers concer- 
ned to consider the question and experiment 
with the appointment of technically qualified 
Directors of Social Welfare 
Departments, in the same way as medical men 
are appointed as Directors of Medical or 
Health Services or as Surgeon-Generals with 
the state governments. 


persons as 


In furtherance of its aim to foster high 
standards of social work, the Conference has 
also undertaken a scientific research into the 
study of social problems. Recently, the Con- 
ference undertook a pilot research survey on 
the “Beggar problem in the Bombay city” 
under the directorship of Dr. M. V. Moorthy 
_of the Tata INstITUTE oF SoctAL SCIENCES. 
The object of the survey was to test a method 
for establishing topology of beggars with a 
view to planning measures for thew rehabili- 
tation. There is a second research project in 
progress, “Concerning prevention of certain 
types of delinquency resulting from social 
changes” financed by the Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research. 


As a first step towards the co-ordination of 
social work, state branches were encouraged 
to publish directories of Social Welfare 
Agencies and their activities. The work was 
successfully undertaken in Bombay, Bangalore, 
Hyderabad, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, and 
West Bengal. A Directory of National Welfare 
Agencies was also published. Apart from 
these and the proceedings of its annual 
sessions, the Conference has several other 
publications to its credit, such as reports on 
Family Planning and Social Welfare; A model 
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of a Department of Social Welfare at state 
level; Emergency Relief; National Child Care 
Code; Principles of grants-in-aid or financial 
aid to voluntary agencies; Legal Aid to the 
Poor, etc., etc. By means of the two issues 
of its bulletin, the Conference gives circulation 
to contemporary thought and development 
of social work. 


Although a co-ordinating body in the main, 
the Conference has also undertaken direct 
work. The initiation of services where the 
need for them is felt but is not supplied, 
should also be regarded as one facet of co- 
ordination. In this connection, the Conference 
has successfully sponsored a Familly Welfare 
Agency, the first of its kind in India, func- 
tioning in the labour areas of the city of 
Bombay since 1950. It has also been primarily 
responsible for organising the First All-India 
Conference of Labour and Welfare Officers 
at Bombay in April, 1953. This meeting 
resulted in the formation of an independent 
body; the All-India Council of Labour and 
Welfare Officers. This aspect of co-ordination 
is also to be seen in the work of the state 
branches. The state of Andhra Pradesh, for 
example, which had no hospital of its own 
for the treatment of cancer, is indebted to the 
Hyderabad branch of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work for providing it with a fully 
equipped and up-to-date Institute of Radio- 
logy and Cancer Hospital. 


The Conference has also played a part in 
the field of training of social workers. Our 
Madras state branch was responsible for 
establishing the Madras School of Social 
Work, a post-graduate training centre and for 
securing Government recognition for it. In 
Hyderabad, in response to a wide demand, 
the State Branch recently organised an 
Orientation Course with the object of pro- 
viding untrained workers in the field, with a 
perspective of social work processes and 
techniques and of broader social issues. The 
annual session of the Indian Conference of 
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Social Work at Calcutta in 1951 devoted a 
Section to “Administration and Training in 
Social Work”. Its recommendations were 
widely circulated and the Governments of 
Rajasthan, Bhopal and Bombay replied to us 
relating the manner in which they imple- 
mented those recommendations through the 
deputation of workers to training centres. 


Regarding the training of workers for 
Medical Social Work, many states have 
accepted the recommendations of the Con- 
ference Panel made during the Seventh 
Annual Session at Lucknow in 1955. Both at 
the Centre and the states, professionally 
trained Medical Social Workers are being 
recruited to fill government posts recently 
created in hospitals for the purpose. 


One of the aims of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work expressed in its Constitution 
is to undertake, promote and develop the 
study of social problems. With this end in 
view, it has, often met to discuss them with 
the help of representatives of international 
agencies, and experts from abroad. At 
Jamshedpur, in 1950, the Indian Conference 
of Social Work organised a seminar on 
“Physically Handicapped Children” in co- 
operation with the Social Welfare Division 
of the United Nations and the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India. An ad- 
vanced seminar on “Social Work Training” 
was also organised at Baroda in 1953 in co- 
operation with T.C.M. experts. In 1955, a 
national seminar on “Casteism and Removal 
of Untouchability’ was organised at New 
Delhi to focus the attention of social scientists 
and welfare administrators engaged in the pro- 
blem of Harijan Welfare. During the current 
year, in the month of May, another national 
seminar on “Slum Clearance” was organised 
at the premises of the Tata INsTITUTE OF 
Sociat Scrences. According to the recom- 
mendations of the Seminar, an All-India 
Standing Committee has been set up on behalf 
of which a deputation waited on the Prime 


Minister, and placed before him the findings 
of the seminar. A local committee has also 
been set up in Bombay with Shri Shantilal 
H. Shah as Chairman; other committees in 
Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, and Kanpur are in 
the process of formation. The success of these 
seminars which have received wide approba- 
tion from social workers, has induced the 
Conference to include in its plan for next 
year, the organising of another national semi- 
nar on “Urban Community Development”. 


Looking back, therefore, we may justifiably 
feel that the Indian Conference of Social 
Work has made some worthwhile contribution 
to social welfare in this country. It is true 
that it is nothing compared to the vast 
problems that confront us. In the field of 
social research alone, there is a tremendous 
scope. There is a deplorable paucity of 
statistics in the social field and statistics are 
the basis of all planning for reform. Much 
also remains to be done by way of co-ordina- 
tion. It is a task which requires, among other 
things, great patience, tact, and skill. We 
hope that this session will advance us in the 
knowledge of the ways and means by which 
we can achieve it. In this connection, you 
will be glad to know that the Conference has 
appointed an Evaluation Committee which 
has reviewed the work of the Organisation 
done so far including the current trends and 
has made certain recommendations and 
suggested future course of development. I 
am sure, this report will be helpful in chalking 
out the future plan of action. by the 
Conference. 


The programme for this session has been 
carefully prepared. It includes, as you can 
see, a symposium on “My Approach to Social 
Work.” This ought to be of special interest to 
social workers in this country. It has been 
by slow and painful degrees that social work 
has achieved the dignity and status of a pro- 
fession. It is while the profession of social 
work is still suffering from growing pains, that 
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clear thinking is necessary for its further 
development. I hope the symposium will be 
of great value in giving a clear direction of 
its future progress. It is hoped that with the 
variety of experience assembled here, and the 
variety of retrospective and _ introspective 
powers brought to bear upon these delibera- 
tions, the social workers present will succeed 
in evolving a code of high professional ethics. 

The three sectional meetings will discuss: 
“Welfare Policies and Programme in a 
Socialistic State,” “Planned Economic Deve- 
lopment and New Welfare Needs,” and 
“Role of Local Self-Government in Imple- 
menting Welfare Services.” 

It has been generally accepted that 
economic development can only result in 
incomplete community development, if it is 
not backed by adequate social development. 
There is a great need today for some clear 
thinking about our social policy in its relation- 
ship to our objectives of a welfare state. 
We have not clearly defined our objectives as 
to whether they are to be those of a social 
security state on the western pattern or those 
of a sarvodaya society based on the 
values and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Vinoba Bhave. We must be very clear about 
our objective. Hitherto, in the absence of any 
clear understanding on this point, a number 
of development projects and programmes 
have been launched on an ad hoc basis and 


a great deal of effort and resources have been 
frittered away without showing any tangible 
result. It is, therefore, essential for us to discuss 
this question and chalk out the contents of 
our social policy which might assist the 
Government and Planning Commission in the 
formulation of such a social policy. 


As the state is now assuming the major role 
in social welfare, it is necessary that it 
delegates some part of its responsibility to local 
authority concerning human needs of the 
people within its jurisdiction. Unfortunately, 
so far the local authorities have not been 
taking an active interest in welfare services and 
have limited their activity to the field of edu- 
cation, construction, sanitation, road building, 
etc. In a democracy people are equally if not 
more important than the environment and 
therefore sooner or later the local self-govern- 
ment authorities will have to take greater 
interest in welfare activities. We have, there- 
fore, included a section on this subject on our 
agenda, and, I hope, as a result of this, we 
will inspire and enthuse the municipalities 
and local bodies to do something in that 
direction. 


I hope that you pool your experience 
together and make this session a vital one in 
evaluating trends in social work during the 
last decade and suggesting directions for the 
future. 




















ANNUAL REPORT 
(1957) 
By Smt. Mary Ciuswata JADHAV 


Hon. General Secretary, 1.c.s.w. 


At the outset, I am grieved to report to 
you the sad demise of Smt. Hannah Sen, one 
of our Ex-Vice-Presidents, and President of 
the Delhi state branch, I.C.S.W. and one of 
the foremost social workers in the country. 
Mrs. Sen’s death has created a void in the 
field of Social Work, which is difficult to 
fill in. 


I am extremely sorry to report to you the 
sad demise of Dr. J. M. Kumarappa who 
passed away on October 26, 1957, at Bombay. 
Dr. Kumarappa was one of the main founder- 
members of this organisation as the Chairman 
of the Organising Committee of the First 
All-India Conference of Social Work held in 
Bombay in 1947. He was the Vice-President 
of the Conference for a number of years and 
represented us at the International Conference 
of Social Work at Atlantic City, in 1948 where 
he made a historic speech. He was the Vice- 
President of the International Conference of 
Social Work and it was at his insistence the 
first meeting of the world body was held in 
Madras, in 1952 when the decision to set up 
a Regional Office of the International Confe- 
rence for South-East Asia at Bombay was 
taken. He was one of the pioneers of 
modern thought in social work and by his 
death the Conference and the field of social 
work has sustained an irreparable loss. 


inher, 


Shri B. G. Ex-Chief Minister of 


Bombay State and ardent lifelong social 
worker, who inaugurated the first All-India 
Conference of Social Work, in 1947, passed 
away in Poona last year. 

Shri A. J. John, Governor of Madras, a 
lifelong social worker and the President of our 
Madras state branch expired last month. 


We have yet suffered another loss at the 
sad and sudden demise of Dr. Smt. Ganguben 
Hadkar, a prominent social worker of Broach. 
Dr. Hadkar took a keen interest in the work 
of the Conference and many other social 
service agencies. She was a member of our 
C.E.C. and had attended the 5th International 
Conference of Social Work at Paris, in 1950 
and almost all annual sessions of our 
organisations. 


Let us pay homage to the departed souls 
and pray God to rest their souls in eternal 
peace! 


INTRODUCTORY 


With this report, the Indian Conference of 
Social Work completes a decade of its 
existence. By and large, the organisation has 
rendered useful service during the last ten 
years. You all know, I am certain, the story 
of its beginnings. It was a part of the general 
coming to life which marked the advent of 
Independence in 1947. As might have been 
expected, it dedicated itself permanently to 
spread this awakening—to stimulate public 
interest in social needs and social work. 


This report also contains the Report of the 
Evaluation Sub-Committee appointed by the 
C.E.C. I am sure, the report of the Evaluation 
Sub-Committee not only gives a fair and 
comprehensive idea of what we achieved so 
far but also have made useful suggestions 
regarding the future development of this 
organisation. 


Recommendations of the Jaipur Session.— 
One thousand five hundred copies of the 
recommendations of the Jaipur Session 


(1956) and the reports of the Panels and 
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Sub-Committees were circulated to all 
Central and State Governments and other 
bodies in the field of welfare, such as 
Municipalities, All-India social work organi- 
sations, etc. The reports of the three 
Workshops have been separately published in 
the Decennial Anniversary Number of the 
I.C.S.W. Bulletin. 


Proceedings of the Jaipur Session.—The 
proceedings of the Jaipur Session were 
published in the March 1957 number of The 
Indian Journal of Social Work, published by 
the Department of Publications of the Tata 
INSTITUTE OF SociAL SciENcES, Bombay. 


Hindi Edition of Proceedings.—According 
to the recommendation of the C.E.C. to bring 
out a Hindi edition of the proceedings, 
negotiations were made with the Editors of 
the Samaj Quarterly, published by the 
Institute of Social Sciences, Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
Banaras. They had agreed to our proposal to 
print them provided we buy a number of 
copies to the tune of Rs. ’500 as our subsidy. 
However, the work of translation is still going 
on and it is too late to bring out the number. 
We have, therefore, written to the editor to 
consider whether the proceedings of the 
present anniversary session could be published 
in the next number after January, 1958. 


Appointment of a Working Committee.— 
As per the constitution and the recommen- 
dations of the last C.E.C. the President 
appointed a Working Committee as usual 
consisting of the following: — 


1. Smt. Hansa Mehta (President). 
2. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Bombay. 


3. Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy, Bombay 
(Hon. Treasurer). 


4. Professor A. R. Wadia (Hon. 


Treasurer). 


5. Shri F. R. Surti (Hon. Treasurer). 
6. Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed (Hon. 
Assoc. Secretary) . 


7. Shri D. D. Gupta (Ex-Minister for 
Labour), Bombay. 

8. Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Bombay. 

9. Smt. Pushpaben Mehta, (Chairman), 
Bombay State Social Welfare Advisory 
Board. 

10. Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Bombay (President’s 
Nominee). 

11. Shri P. R. Bhatt, Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay (President’s Nominee). 

12. Shri John Barnabas, Bombay (Presi- 
dent’s Nominee). 

13. Smt. M. C, Jadhav (Honorary General 
Secretary), Madras. 

14. Shri B. Chatterjee (Executive Secre- 
tary) (Ex-officio). 


Subsequently, Shri K. A. Gafoor, Deputy 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Social 
and Labour Welfare Department joined this 
Committee as one of the nominated members 


of the C.E.C. 


Nomination of the Central Executive 
Committee——In execution of her consti- 
tutional powers, the President nominated the 
following representatives of Government 
Departments concerned with Social Welfare 
to the membership of the Executive 
Committee: — 


1. Ministry of Education and Scientific 
Research, Government of India, New Delhi— 
Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Secretary to 
Government. 


2. Ministry of Health, Government of 
India, New Delhi--Dr. Mrs. S. Bhatia, 
Adviser on Maternity and Child Welfare, 
Directorate General of Health Services, New 
Delhi. 


3. Ministry of Labour, Government of 
India, New Delhi—Shri N. S. Mankiker, 
Chief Adviser Factories, New Delhi. 

4. Labour and Social Welfare Department, 
Government of Bombay, Bombay—Shri K. A. 
Gafoor, Deputy Secretary to Government. 
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5. Department of Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of Mysore, Bangalore—Shri K. R. 
Marudeva Gowda, Director. 


Observance of Social Welfare Day.—In 
view of the dates announced for the General 
Elections, it was decided to advance the 
observance of Social Welfare Day (usually 
celebrated on February 20) to February 9, 
1957. The Day was adequately observed by 
the state branches by holding public meetings, 
fund-raising campaign, press publicity, etc. 
Smt. Hansa Mehta, President of the I.C.S.W. 
broadcast a talk on the day which was trans- 
lated over the air in some states in their 
regional languages. 


Seminar on Slum Clearance-—A Seminar 
to discuss the problem of slum clearance was 
held at the Tata InstiruTE oF SociAL 
Sciences, Bombay, in May (14-20), 1957. 
Much first-hand knowledge of the problem, 
extensive investigation and study, adminis- 
trative experience and expert judgment went 
into the deliberations which were attended 
by mayors and executive authorities of major 
municipalities, representatives of governments, 
top-ranking engineers, architects, town 
planners, sociologists, economists, psychiatrists, 
social workers, representatives of trade unions, 
employers and property owners. Represen- 
tatives of international organisations were also 
present. 


Shri P. R. Nayak, I.C.S., Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay was the Director of 
the Seminar and Shri B. K. Chandiwala of 
the Bharat Sevak Samaj was the Associate 
Director. The proceedings of the Seminar 
were published and circulated to all govern- 
ment departments and public agencies 
concerned with the problem. As recommended 
by the Seminar, an All-India Standing 
Committee on Slum Clearance was formed 
consisting of the following members: 


1. Smt. Hansa Mehta, President, I.C.S.W. 
(Chairman). 
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2. Shri P. R. Nayak, I.C.S. (Director of 
Seminar). 

3. Shri B. K. Chandiwala (Associate 
Director). 

4. Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav (Hono- 
rary General Secretary, I.C.S.W.). 

5. Shri B. K. Sen, Municipal Commis- 
sioner, Calcutta. 

6. Shri B. Chatterjee(Seminar Secretary). 


The functions of this Committee would 
be: — 

(i) To keep abreast of conditions in 
various slums or areas about to degenerate 
into slums. 


(ii) To watch with interest, comment, and 
support any government, municipal, volun- 
tary project on any aspect of slum clearance 
and slum-dwelling. 


(iii) To secure implementation of the 
recommendations of the Seminar on Slum 
Clearance. 


(iv) To arouse public interest, create 
public opinion, and secure public co-operation 
for improvement in the conditions of dwellers 
in slums. 


(v) To undertake scientific research and 
studies on various aspects of slum problem. 


(vi) To keep the All-India Standing 
Committee informed of the local development 
in this regard. 


Deputation to Prime Minister—The 
members of the All-India Standing Committee 
on Slum Clearance waited on deputation 
on the Prime Minister of India at New Delhi, 
on November 7, 1957, with a request to 
enunciate a National Housing Policy which 
ceases to regard housing as unproductive 
enterprise; and further requested that the 
question relating to Housing, Town and 
Country Planning and Slum Clearance which 
are, at present, undertaken in the different 
ministries of the Central Government and 
departments at state level should be integrated 
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into a 


comprehensive Department or 
Ministry of Housing and Town Planning 
among other recommendations. 


(a) In Bombay a local committee has 
been set up under the Chairmanship of 
Shri Shantilal H. Shah, Minister for Law and 
Labour, Government of Bombay and con- 
sisting of the members who participated in 
the Seminar from the City of Bombay. Some 
members of this Committee waited on deputa- 
tion on the Union Housing Minister and the 
Chief Minister of Bombay with a request to 
implement the Recommendations of the 
Seminar. 


(b) The Bombay Committee is focussing its 
attention on the problem of urban community 
development and is exploring the possibility 
of launching such a project in Bombay. A 
national seminar on the subject is also pro- 
posed to be held in the second half of 1958, 
probably in Hyderabad. 


Similar local ad hoc committees are being 
appointed at Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur, and 
Madras, 


The souvenir brought out on this occasion 
has received appreciation of a large number 
of persons. Copies of these were distributed 
free to all those who attended the opening 
session, besides a large number of copies have 
been despatched to our state branches, 
members of C.E.C., important municipalities 
in India and abroad, important Social Wel- 
fare agencies in India and abroad. 


Meetings of Working and Central Executive 
Committees.—During the present calendar 
year, four meetings of the Working Com- 
mittee and three meetings of the Central 
Executive Committee (at Jaipur, on January 
1, 1957, at Bombay May 12, 1957, and at 
New Delhi on November 8 and 9, 1957) 
were held. 


At this meeting amendments to the con- 
stitution of the I.C.S.W. were discussed, and 


according to the new constitution, the 
composition of the C.E.C. consisted of 
representatives of All-India organisations, state 
branches, schools of Social Work and depart- 
ments of Social Welfare of various govern- 
ments, etc. At this meeting six representatives 
from different All-India organisations were 
present, 


International Social Service —The I.C.S.W. 
continues to handle all International Service 
cases regarding action in India, with the help 
of its state branches and members. A number 
of cases were referred to us from various 
branches of the I.S.S. which we have serviced 
through appropriate agencies in the area. 


Research.—Last year, we appointed a Sub- 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
M. V. Moorthy of the Tara INstiITUTE OF 
Socia, Sciences and a research project on 
the Study of Beggar Problem in greater 
Bombay was undertaken. Opinions were 
invited from important persons likely to be 
in touch with the problem on number and 
type of beggars, methods of their rehabilitation 
and so on. Fourthly, institutions connected 
with beggars in Bombay were studied with 
a view to finding out their intake, rehabilita- 
tion programmes, financial and_ personnel 
resources, etc. Fifthly and finally, a census 
survey of beggars was taken in the beginning 
of April 1957 in the Fort area of Bombay. 


Thematic Presentation of I.C.S.W. Litera- 
ture—As a part of the Conference Pro- 
gramme this year, a sub-committee consisting 
of three members was appointed to prepare 
a volume on a thematic presentation of the 
proceedings of the nine sessions of the 
I.C.S.W. as also two seminars and the Labour 
Conference, covering the important fields of 
Social Welfare at Delhi. The Committee 
consisted of the following members: — 
1. Shri M. S. Gore (Convener) 2. Shri P. D. 
Kulkarni (Member) 3. Shri V. M. Kulkarni 
(Member). 
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Later Shri I. E. Soares was co-opted on 
the sub-committee. With the help of a research 
assistant the Committee has completed the 
work of the volume which is now ready for 
sale. 


Special Number of the I.C.S.W. Bulletin.— 
A special number of the I.C.S.W. bulletin is 
also being published to enumerate and assess 
the achievements in the fields of social work 
during the past decade. 


Evaluation Committee.—The C.E.C. which 
met in Bombay in May 1957, appointed a 
Sub-Committee on the subject “INDIAN 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK IN 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT” con- 
sisting of the following members: 1. Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara(elected Chairman of the Committee), 
2. Shri John Barnabas, and 3. Shri K. A. 
Gafoor and to evaluate the work of the 
Conference and suggest lines for future 
development. 


National Child Care Code.—In response 
to our request made in 1955, the Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research has recently 
appointed an ad hoc committee to prepare a 
report on the National Child, Care Code. 
Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
I.C.S.W. was invited to be a member on this 
ad hoc committee. 


Pamphlets on Social Work.—Last year, we 
reported that pamphlets are being prepared 
on various aspects of social welfare for the 
guidance of social workers. I am sorry to 
say that we have not so far received any 
manuscript from the persons concerned and 
I hope they will send us their manuscripts 
in order to enable us to publish the pamphlets 
during the ensuing year. 


National Committee Report to the Tokyo 
Conference——The Committee appointed for 
the Thematic Presentation of I.C.S.W. 


Literature has been requested to prepare a 
draft of the National Committee Report for 
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submission to the Tokyo Session of the Inter- 
national Conference next year. It was decided 
to hold a meeting of this Committee at the 
time of Madras Session (1957) to discuss the 
basis in preparation of the report, when 
representatives of state branches may also be 
invited to participate. 


Reception of foreign visitors after Tokyo 
Conference.—A number of foreign visitors are 
expected to visit Delhi for a Study Seminar 
after the Tokyo Conference. In co-operation 
with the Delhi Branch of the I.C.S.W. we 
hope to prepare the plan for the aforesaid 
Seminar. The delegates will be in Delhi from 
December 21 to 23, 1958. 


Urban Community Development.—We 
were planning to hold an Urban Community 
Development Seminar some time early next 
year, in Madras. However, in view of.the fact 
that the 10th anniversary session is now being 
held in Madras, the Working Committee has 
decided that the Seminar on Urban Commu- 
nity Development be held elsewhere. In this 
connection, we are exploring the possibility 
of holding the Seminar in Hyderabad. 


Constitutional Changes—The C.E.C. 
which met in Jaipur last year, appointed a 
Sub-Committee to suggest various constitu- 
tional changes in view of the changing needs 
in the field of social work. And, according 
to the suggestions of the Sub-Committee, the 
Honorary Constitutional Referee framed the 
amendments to the constitution of the 
I.C.S.W. Gne of the main features of the new 
constitution is that there will be a new class 
of membership called “Corporate Members” 
which will enable the Headquarters of All- 
India Social Work agencies to become 
members of the I.C.S.W. which will entitle 
them a seat in the C.E.C. of the I.C.S.W. 
The C.£z.C. will now have a two-year term. 

A meeting of State Social Welfare Ministers 
is also being planned at the time of the present 
annual session and it is hoped that vital 
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matters connected with organisation and 
administration of Social State Welfare 
Department will be discussed at this meeting. 

Advisory Board on Social Welfare.— 
Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria who has been 
a member of the Social Welfare Advisory 
Board of the Education Ministry in her 
capacity as the Honorary General Secretary 
attended a meeting of the Social Advisory 
Board held in Delhi on January 23, 1957. 
The C.E.C. has now decided that the 
Honorary General Secretary of the I.C.S.W. 
in office will attend the future meetings of 
the Advisory Board on Social Welfare. 


State Branches.—After the re-organisation 
of states, the work of the state branches have 
been considerably dislocated. However, a 
state branch has been formed in Bombay very 
recently. Despite many efforts we have not 
been able to integrate the Andhra and 
Hyderabad branches into a new Andhra 
Pradesh branch. We have not been able to 
form an integrated M.P. branch. 


For the first time since its inception, I, as 
the Hon. Gen. Secretary, visited a number 
of state branches of the Conference during 
the current year, including West Bengal and 
Bihar. State branches have great value in 
stimulating the work of the organisation. 
Smt. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Hon. Assoc. 
Secretary visited Jammu and Kashmir to 
prepare preliminary ground for the formation 
of a state branch there. The Yuvraj and the 
Yuvarani Saheba have assured Smt. Ahmed 
of their full support to the work of the branch 
when formed. Similarly, a number of 
important officials and non-officials of the 
state have assured their full support. She also 
visited Andhra Pradesh with me and Punjab 
and U.P. branch on her way back to Delhi 
from Kashmir in connection with the work 
of the Conference. 


Nominations Committee —As decided at 
a meeting of the C.E.C. held in Jaipur in 
1956, a Nominations Committee consisting of 
the following was appointed : — 


1. Prof. A. R. Wadia (Chairman). 

2. Shri M. S. Gore (Member). 

3. Shri S. Nageswaran (Member) and 
4. Shri S. R. Venkataraman (Member). 


This Committee met in Delhi in November, 
1957 and finalised the procedure for nomina- 
tions. This report was approved by the C.E.C. 
members with minor changes and _ the 
Committee has presented a slate of names 
for elections of office-bearers for the 


term 1958-59. 


Separation of Accounts—The Working 
Committee which met in Bombay on 
September 14, 1957, passed the following 
resolution : 


“In view of the difficulties explained by 
the Executive Secretary in his report, the 
Committee decided that a single bank account 
as at present may be operated till we have 
a sufficient bank balance to open three. In the 
meanwhile, three separate ledger accounts 
as decided by the C.E.C. may be kept. It was 
further decided that the current account in 
the name of the ‘Indian Conference of Social 
Work—Central Office’ with the Central 
Bank of India Ltd., Bombay be operated 
jointly by the following: — 

Hon. Treasurers (any one)—Smt. 
Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy, or Prof. A. R. 
Wadia, or Shri F. R. Surti. 

Any of the following—1. Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, 2. Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, 
Hon. Assoc. Secretary, 3. Shri B. Chatterjee, 
Executive Secretary. 1.C.S.W.” 


Necessary steps have been taken in the 
matter, 
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1.C.8.W. REPRESENTATION IN OTHER ORGANISATIONS 


Date 
February 1957. 
May 1957. 


2nd to 4th June 1957. 
6th & 7th June 1957. 
27th September 1957. 


7th October 1957. 
25th, 28th & 29th 
September 1957. 


12th October 1957. 


27th to 31st October 
1957. 


19th & 20th October 
1957. 

28th October to 7th 
November 1957. 

18th October 1957. 


October 1957. 


13th to 16th December 
1957. 
November 1957. 


December 1957. 


Agency 


Bombay State Leprosy Workers and Sympathisers’ 
Conference, Poona. 

Seminar on Role of Voluntary Agencies and 
2nd Five-Year Plan, Ootacamund organized 
by National Y.W.C.A., New Delhi. 

Conference of Representatives of the Institutions 
for the Orthopzdically Handicapped, Bombay 
organized by the Education Ministry. 

Meeting of Representatives of All-India Social 
Work organizations organized by Bharat Sevak 
Samaj, New Delhi. 

Social Security Seminar, organized by All-India 
Industrial Welfare Association, at Tata 
INsTiITUTE oF SoctAL ScrENCES, Bombay. 

Bharat Sevak Samaj, Training Camp at Trimbak 
Vidyalaya, Nasik. 

Conference on Prevention of Beggary and 
Rehabilitation of Beggars, Bombay organised 
by Walkeswar-Mahaluxmi Group of Welfare 
Agencies, Bombay. 

Service Civil International, 1st National Con- 
ference, Bombay. 

Workers’ Education Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association. 

All-India Convention of Youth Congress, 
Lucknow organized by All-India Congress 
Committee, New Delhi. 

2nd Nationad Youth Hostels Conference, Nagpur. 


XIXth International Red Cross Conference, 
New Delhi. 

A meeting of the Family Planning Association of 
India, Bombay. 

Planning Committee of Social Service Dept., 
Y.M.C.A., Bombay. 

Acworth Leprosy Home, Wadala, Bombay. 


All-India Leprosy Workers’ Conference 1957, 
Gorakhpur. 
Bharat Sevak Samaj Convention, Kanpur. 


National Child Code Committee, Ministry of 


Representative 


Dr. M. N. Natu 
(Member, C.E.C.). 
Smt. D. Nanavatty, 
Delhi Branch 


Smt. Tehminabai 
Dhage, Hyderabad. 


Shri L. M. Shrikant, 
Vice-President. 


Executive Secretary, 
1.C.S.W. 


Executive Secretary, 
I.C.S.W. 

Smt. A. Wahabuddin 
Ahmed, Hon. Assoc. 
Secretary. 


Executive Secretary, 
LC.S.W. 

Executive Secretary, 
1.C.S8.W. 

U. P. Branch re- 
quested to nominate 
representatives. 

Shri M. J. Kanetkar 
(C.E.C. Member). 

Smt. M. C. Jadhav, 
Hon Gen. Secretary. 

Smt. A. Wahabuddin 
Ahmed. 

Executive Secretary. 


Shri P R._ Bhatt 

(Member, Working 
Committee). 

Shri N. C. Chatur- 
vedi, U.P. Branch. 
Shri Gopinath Singh 
(C.E.C. Member). 








Education, New 


Financial Report for 1956-57 : 


During the year 1956-57 following grants and 
donations were received :— 





Rs. nP. 
Government of India (regular grant 
for general «_zivities) i 12,000.00 
Government of India (Research 
Division) ~ 8,000.00 
Government of Bombay (for 1953-’5 
& 1956-’57) Bs 4,000.00 
Government of Bombay (Special 
grant for increased rent) aie 1,200.00 
Government of U.P. (for 1955-56 
& 1956-’57) ie 2,000.00 
Government of Saurashtra 250.00 
Total Grant 


27,450.00 


Executive Secretary, 


Thi. 1.C.S.W 


Donations : 


Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 2,000.00 
Sir Ratan Tata Trust 500.00 
N. M. Wadia Charities 500.00 

Total Rs. 3,000.00 


During the same year under reference, a 
sum of Rs. 16,450.00 was collected by way 
of grants, donations, and advertisement 
charges for the Seminar on Slum Clearance 
which was carried over to the present financial 
year. The total receipts for the Seminar a/c 
were Rs, 31,910.00, whereas the total expenses 
for it were Rs. 15,174.94. So we have a saving 
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of Rs. 16,735.56 on account of this Seminar. 
(A part of this amount will have to be used 
for the follow up work in connection with the 
Seminar, such as publication of Proceedings 
(in press), the establishment of All-India 
Standing Committee on Slum Clearance and 
for future seminars.) 

So, our total collections for the year 
1956-57 were Rs. 38,403-10-0 (excluding the 
Seminar a/c) and total expenditure for the 
same period was Rs. 41,838-6-9. Out of this 
amount a sum of Rs. 4,984-1-0 was invested 
in Government Securities (face value is 
Rs, 5,000). A sum of Rs. 4,087-14-0 was spent 
on Beggars’ Survey a/c against which we had 
recovered only Rs. 2,500 (being the first 
instalment of the total grant of Rs. 8,000) 
from the Government of India during the year 
1956-57. All those assets were reserved against 
the Government of India grant of Rs. 8,000 
for Research Division. When we closed the 
books for 1956-57 the position was:— 


Rs. _ As. Ps. 

Cash & Bank balance y Ro 9 RN RR 

Investments (if liquidated) 4,984 1 0 
Excess spent on Beggars’ Survey 
recoverable from the Govern- 
ment of India, and which was 

subsequently reccvered . F567 0 

8,798 15 2 

Less Research Division grant .. 8,000 0 O 

Balance in general a/c. ei 798 15 2 


So far we have received following grants 
and donations for the year 1957-58:— 


Rs. nP. 

1. Government of Rajasthan 1,000.00 
2. Government of Bombay 
(special grant for in- 


creased rent) 1,200.00 (Sanction 


received ) 

Rs. nP. 

Donations.—Sir Ratan Tata Trust .. 500.00 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. wi 25.00 
Burmah-Shell Refinery Co. re 50.00 
Burmah-Shell Oil Storage Co. is, 100.00 
Jeevanlal (1929) Ltd. = 100.00 
General Radio & Appliances Co .. 51.00 
Hollerith (India) Private Ltd. ‘3 50.00 
Total .. 3,076.00 


We have yet to receive our regular grants 
from the Government of India, the Govern- 
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ment of Bombay, Bihar, M.P., U.P., and 
other States. 


Staff and Establishment.—The Working 
Committee which met in Bombay last 
approved the transfer of Miss Zakia Khan, 
Executive Secretary of the Hyderabad Branch 
of I.C.S.W. to the Central Office as Assistant 
Secretary for both the Central Office and the 
South-east Asia Regional Office of the Inter- 
national Conference in the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mrs. Shirin Dastur Patel 
on personal grounds. 


Acknowledgements.—I take this oppor- 
tunity of placing on record our sincere 
gratitude and thanks to Smt. Hansa Mehta 
who has guided the work of the Conference 
for the past three years. Her term of office 
ends this year, and, I am sure, she will 
continue to take interest in the work of the 
Conference and give us her support and 
encouragement from time to time. I will be 
failing in my duty, if I do not express our 
grateful thanks to Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta who 
has been a pillar of strength and support to 
the organisation ever since its inception. I am 
also grateful to the Governments of Andhra, 
Bombay, Rajasthan, the Municipal Corpo- 
rations of Ahmedabad, Bombay, and Calcutta 
for giving generous financial assistance to the 
Conference. 


We are specially grateful to Shri P. R. 
Nayak, Shri B. K. Chandiwala for their ” 
meritorious work in connection with the 
Seminar on Slum Clearance and to the donors 
and industrial concerns who _ generously 
supported the Seminar through grants, 
donations and by taking advertisement space 
in the souvenir published on the occasion. 


We are indebted to Shri M. J. Gazdar, our 
Hon. Constitutional Referee and Messrs. P. C. 
Hansotia & Co., our Hon. Auditors. I am 
thankful to my colleagues and the staff in the 
Central Office for helping me in the discharge 
of my duties during the current year, 
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APPENDIX 
The Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950, Registered 
Name of the Public Trust: 


Balance Sheet as 





FUNDS AND LIABILITIES 








Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 


Trust Fund or Corpus 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet Nil 
Adjustment during the year 


Other Earmarked Funds 
Depreciation Fund 
Sinking Fund 
Reserve Fund 
Any other Fund 


Miss Evelyn Harsey Scholarship Fund 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet 





Loans (Secured or Unsecured) 


From Trustees 
From Others 


Liabilities :— 
For Expenses 
For Advances Seminar Account 
Research 


For rent and other deposits 
For Sundry Credit balances 30,251 7 


Income and Expenditure Account 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet Jeate 9. 2 
Less: Appropriation, if any 
Less: Deficit as per Income and Expenditure Account 4,711 11 O 27,561 10 


57,832 15 5 





As per our report of even date 
(Sd.) P. C. Hansotia & Co. 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 
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6 

No. F. 321 (Bom.), Schedule VIII [Vide Rule 17(1)] 
INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

at 31st March, 1957 





ASSETS 








Rs. as. Ps. Rs. As. PS. 
Immovable Properties: (at cost) 


Balance as per last Balance Sheet Nil 
Additions during the year 


Less: Sales during the year 
Depreciation up-to-date 


Investments 
3% Loan 1963-65 F. V. Rs. 15,000 15,233 10 0 
34% Tax free Treasury Savings Deposit 5,000 0 O 
4% Saurashtra Govt. Loan F. V. Rs. 5,000 4,984 1 O 25,217 11 0O 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet 4,730 7 0 
Additions during the year Ni 
Less: Sales during the year Nil 


Depreciation up-to-date Nil 4,730 7 0 
Library Books 

Balance as per last Balance Sheet 3,148 6 O 
Loans (Secured or Unsecured) 

Good Doubtful 

Loan Scholarships Nil 

Other Loans : Nil 
Advances 

To Trustees Nil 

To Employees Nil 

To Contractors Nil 


To Lawyers Nil 
To Others Rent deposit 258 0 O 258 0 0 


Income Outstanding 
Rent Nil 
Interest Nil 
Other Income Nil 
Cash and Bank Balances 
(a) in current account with The Central Bank of India Ltd. 24,360 4 11 
(b) With the Executive Secretary 118 2 6 
(c) With the Manager Nil 24,478 7 5 





Ts .. ae 8 5 





(Sd.) Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, 


Bombay, Hony. Associate Secretary, 
6th September, 1957. Indian Conference of Social Work, 
Bombay 1. 


Trustee. 
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APPENDIX 
INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Statement of Receipts and Payments Account 
RECEIPTS 
Res... Rd: oP. 
To Balance 
The Central Bank of India 24,360 31 
Cash in hand 118 16 24,478 47 
To Membership fees 
Affiliation 168 75 
Delegates 560 00 
Institutional 200 00 
Ordinary 40 00 
Observers 85 00 1,053. 75 
», Miscellaneous Receipts 211 84 
», Grants 
Govt. of Bombay 1,000 00 
Donations 876 00 
Beggars Survey Account 5,500 00 
Seminar Account 15,460 50 
Sale of Literatures 247 +80 
Subscription for Bulletin 7 00 
Salaries and Allowances, Delhi . 500 00 
To Interest Account 
Interest on securities 498 63 
ns » current Account 19 73 518 36 
Rs._ 49,853 _72 
Bombay, 


11th December, 1957 
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WORK, CENTRAL OFFICE, BOMBAY 
from 1st April, 1957 to 30th November, 1957 








By Beggars Survey Account 
Seminar Account 


Conveyance and Travelling 





Printing and Stationery 


Registration charges 
Salaries and Allowances 


Stamps and Telegrams 
Sundry charges 


By Closing Balance 


Ne Nee Nee 


The Central Bank of India 


Rs, 


14 
2,105 


513 
2,629 
774 
25 
9,917 
1,750 
929 
341 
419 


265 
13,611 


nP, 


13 
55 


00 
49 
00 
00 
62 
00 
45 
11 
55 


89 
17 


Rs. _ 49,853.72 


Rs. 
816 
14,462 
1,000 
272 


19,425 78 


13,877 06 





(Sd.) F. R. SURTI, 


Honorary Treasurer. 








STATE WELFARE MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A meeting of the State Social Welfare 
Ministers was held at the Decenniai Session 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work in 
Madras today at 10 a.m. and 7 p.m., respec- 
tively, under the chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj 
N. Mehta, Finance Minister, Bombay. Among 
those who participated in the deliberations 
were Shri C. Subramaniam, Finance Minister, 
Madras; State Social Welfare Ministers from 
Uttar Pradesh—Acharya Jugal Kishore; from 
Bombay, Shri N. K. Tirupude; from Orissa, 
Shri P. N. Pradhan, Minister for Tribal 
Welfare; from the Punjab, Dr. Smt. Prakash 
Kaur, Deputy Minister for Social Welfare; 
and Smt. Lourdammal Simon, Minister for 
Local Self-Government, Madras. The Social 
Welfare Departments of Andhra and Mysore 
States were represented by officials of the 
respective departments. Smt. Durgabai 
Deshmukh, Chairman, Central Social Welfare 
Board; Shri L. M. Shrikant, Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled~ Tribes, 
Government of India; and Smt. Hansa 
Mehta, President, Indian Conference of Social 
Work, also took part in the discussions. 
Dr. U. Krishna Rao, Speaker, Legislative 
Assembly, was also present. 


Dr. Jivraj Mehta, opened the meeting with 
the following address: 


“You are aware that the Indian Conference 
of Social Work had been pressing for the 
establishment of a Ministry or a Department 
of Social Welfare, ever since its inception in 
1947. In the year 1955, a Sub-Committee 
prepared a detailed report on the subject 
which was sent to all the state governments 
and the Government of India. Later, in the 
year 1956, a comprehensive memorandum on 
the creation of a Ministry of Social Welfare 
at the Centre was prepared and submitted to 
the Prime Minister on May 12, 1956.” 


“As a result of these efforts of our organi- 
sation, I am glad that departments of Social 
Welfare are now functioning in the states of 
Andhra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. I also 
understand that nuclei of departments of 
Social Welfare are also functioning in Bihar 
and West Bengal.” 


“Social Welfare as it has developed in our 
country is very broad in its coverage. Owing 
to local needs and the varying administrative 
structures prevalent in different states, these 
Directorates of Social Welfare have developed 
on somewhat varying lines. For example, in 
some states, the departments of Tribal Wel- 
fare have been re-named Department of 
Social Welfare without any substantial 
addition in the organisation or functions of 
this department. In some other states, social 
education in local Panchayats formed the 
nucleus of a department of Social Welfare, 
while in still others work with Juvenile 
Delinquents or Labour Welfare with the 
Home or Labour Department had been 
crystallised into a department of Social Wel- 
fare. However, the general tendency has been 
to re-name or reorganise the Department of 
Tribal Welfare and Backward Classes into a 
Social Welfare Department.” 


“You will agree that, if a Social Welfare 
department has to acquire the status and 
standards other well-organised departments, 
like Health, Education or Agriculture, it will 
have to evolve a standard pattern of structure, 
organisation and functions. It must have 
clear-cut objectives, a definite policy regarding 
its personnel and well-established financial 
resources.” 


In view of the fact that social work has 
hitherto been undertaken by a number of 
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departments, such as Home, Health, Educa- 
tion, Planning and Development, Tribal 
Welfare and Backward Classes, the effort of 
integrating and unifying the structure is not 
an easy one. However, we believe, in the 
course of a few years, the Directorates of 
Social Welfare in various states have had 
sufficient experience about the needs and 
problems in various areas to enable them to 
discuss tentatively the best manner and 
method of organising a department of Social 
Welfare. The purpose of this meeting is to 
enunciate in clear terms the objectives of a 
department of Social Welfare and to 
standardise the contents of the programme 
of a Social Welfare department, its organisa- 
tion, regional and districtwise, finance and 
co-ordination at inter-departmental level and 
with voluntary agencies and other bodies like 
the Social Welfare Board, the Harijan 
Board, etc. ; 


The need for the creation of such a 
Ministry has been strongly urged by the 


Planning Commission itself in Chapter 36 of 
' the First Five Year Plan, which describes the 
functions of the Central Ministry and Depart- 
ments of Social Welfare at the state level as 
follows: 


“(1) To study the need for and efficacy 
of social legislation; (2) To execute pro- 
grammes of social welfare; (3) To assist, both 
directly and through other agencies, the 
development of social services, the study of 
social problems, and the creation of trained 
personnel for social administration; (4) To 
assist specialised and private agencies through 
guidance and financial aid, and to protect 
the interests of society by a measure of regula- 
tion and control; (5) To initiate pilot 
projects, or help field organisations to develop 
such projects, in order to demonstrate the 
efficiency of programmes, methods, leadership 
and organisation; (6) To promote initiative 
in and improvement of social services by 
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supplying information, materials, publications, 
audio-visual aids, etc. (7) To take over social 
services of vital importance, initiated and 
organised by private agencies when these 
develop beyond their ability to manage.” 


Further, the memorandum which was 
submitted to the Prime Minister enumerates 
the functions of a department of Social Wel- 
fare as under: 


(a) Disaster relief of a magnitude sur- 
passing the boundaries or resources of 
a single state; (This work is now being 
done by the Emergency Relief Organi- 
sations of the Central and State 
Governments.) (b) Overall policy- 
making and promotion of Child Wel- 
fare, Youth Welfare and Family 
Welfare through States and National 
Voluntary Organizations; (c) Overall 
policy-formulation with regard to the 
care, treatment and rehabilitation of 
the juvenile delinquent; (d) Overall 
policy-making with regard to the care 
and treatment of backward, mentally 
defective and problem children; 
(e) Promotion of family planning 
measures and study of population 
problems; (f) Supervision and promo- 
tion of training of social workers at 
various levels, and the promotion of 
uniform standards of professional 
ethics through creating a suitable 
cadre of social welfare personnel; 
(g) Promotion of study, survey 
and research into social needs and 
problems of the rural areas and 
urban centres of population, so as to 
help a balanced planning of socio- 
economic development; (h) Co-ordi- 
nation of social legislation in the 
country and removal of inter-state 
conflicts and inconsistencies in the 
social legislation of states; (i) Promo- 
tion of co-ordination of the social 
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welfare activities of various Ministries 
at the Centre, so as to prevent over- 
lapping, duplication and wastage, and 
bring about economy and _ greater 
efficiency of service; (j) Bringing 
about co-ordination between statutory 
and voluntary social welfare activities, 
istitutions and personnel, through 
grants-in-aid, standard-setting, and 
governmental representation and other 
means of inter-agency co-operation; 
(k) Promotion of adequate of institu- 
tional management and maintenance; 
(1) Promotion of pilot projects and 
institutions in fields requiring special 
attention, and in fields which have been 
neglected for lack of finance, trained 
technical personnel and other reasons; 
(m) Corelating the development of 


essential social services (including 


adequate housing and other amenities) 
with the plans of economic or industrial 
development, so as to prevent the 
untoward social consequences of a lop- 
sided industrial policy. 


We have requested the various ministers 
participating in this meeting to give us a note 
on the structure, functions and organisation 
of the departments of Social Welfare in their 
states. So far we have received three notes, 
one from Punjab and the others from Bombay 
and U.P. 


“After we have discussed these problems, 
it is possible that we may find it necessary to 
suggest to the Government of India to take 
up this matter at the next meeting of Chief 
Ministers, so that a definite policy on state 
departments of Social Welfare emerges in 
clear-cut terms.” 





BRIEF REPORT OF THE INFORMAL MEETING OF 


STATE SOCIAL WELFARE MINISTERS 


Chairman: Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Finance Minister, Government of Bombay. 


1. It was generally agreed that a Social 
Welfare Department should be established in 
each state and the functions of such a 
department might generally consist of such 
subjects as Welfare of Backward Classes 
(including Scheduled Tribes and Castes) ; 
Family, Women and Child Welfare; Social 
Defence (including problems of Prostitution, 
Beggary, Delinquency) and Rehabilitation 
and General Welfare Services (including the 
problem of Co-ordination, Grants-in-aid, 
Research and Training for social welfare 


purposes) . 
2. Apart from the need for co-ordination 
between the different government depart- 


ments dealing with social welfare problems, 
it was strongly felt that there was a need for 
the establishment of a Central Directorate or 
a Ministry of Social Welfare in the Govern- 
ment of India, whose functions would be the 
co-ordination of activities of the Union 
Government in the field of social welfare— 
which are at present under the charge of 
various Ministries at the Centre—and the 
giving of necessary guidance and technical 
assistance to corresponding departments of 
Social Welfare in the states. 


3. The meeting also felt it necessary to co- 
ordinate the work of voluntary welfare 
agencies at the state level. Social Welfare 
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departments of State Governments should 
take all possible steps to help such organisa- 
tions as are competent to undertake such work. 


4. The Committee felt that there was an 
urgent need for inter-state co-ordination to 
control and prevent the Traffic in Women 
and Children and also in the fields of Social 
Research and Training of social workers. 


5. It was generally agreed that as far as 
possible technically trained and qualified or 
experienced social workers should be asso- 
ciated with the work of the Social Welfare 
department at all levels and recruitment of 
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personnel at lower levels should be restricted 
to trained persons only. 

6. In view of the paucity of qualified or 
specially trained or experienced persons to 
man the Social Welfare departments at higher 
levels, and in view of the need for sustained 
work during the initial formulative stages 
of these departments in the various states, 
the officers appointed to high level jobs 
in the department of Social Welfare 


should be given a sufficiently long tenure 
of office to enable them to plan and execute 
programmes on a stable basis and to promote 
continuity in the planning of the social welfare 
programme and its execution. 














SECTION I 


WELFARE POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES IN A SOCIALISTIC 
STATE 


By C. SuBRAMANIAM 


Chairman 


I deem it a great privilege to be associated 
with the Decennial Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work and more 
particularly to have been given the honour of 
presiding over the sectional meeting on 
“Welfare Policies and Programmes of a 
Socialistic State”. There does not exist in the 
world today any state which can claim to be 
a full-fledged Socialist State. Many countries 
have no doubt adopted socialism as their 
ultimate objective and are taking steps to 
achieve that ideal. The progress made towards 
the realisation of that ideal varies from 
country to country. So, when we talk of 
welfare policies and progress of a socialistic 
state, we only refer to a state which has 
accepted socialism as its ultimate goal, and is 
in the process of striving to reach that goal. 


It was in the Avadi Session of the Indian 
National Congress that the term “Socialistic 
pattern of society’ was adopted as our 
ultimate goal. And later on in the Indore 
Session of the Indian National Congress it was 
unequivocally declared that the objective of 
the Indian National Congress is the well-being 
and advancement of the people of India and 
establishment in India by peaceful and legiti- 
mate means of a socialist co-operative com- 
monwealth based on equality of opportunity 
and political, economic and social rights and 
aiming at world peace and fellowship. We also 
find acceptance of this goal in the Second 
Five Year Plan, an official document. In the 
chapter, “Approach to the Second Five Year 
Plan”, it is stated that the task before an 
underdeveloped country is not merely to get 
better result within the existing framework 


of economic and social institutions, but to 
mould and refashion these, so that they 
contribute effectively to the realisation of 
wider and deeper social values. These values 
or basic objectives have recently been summed 
up in the phrase “socialist pattern of society.” 
Thus the socialistic state has now become the 
accepted goal. I want to stress the point that 
a welfare state is not necessarily a socialist 
state. Every socialist state has got to be a 
weliare state, but every welfare state need not 
be a socialist state. In a socialist state, to 
achieve the social welfare of the community, 
all the means of production are socialised and 
the private ownership in such means of 
production is abolished. 


While these are the accepted objectives of 
a socialist state, we should also bear in mind 
that the means adopted to achieve these ends 
are as important as the ends themselves. This 
is one of the basic principles, which has been 
handed over to us by the Father of the Nation. 
We in India are resolved that we shall achieve 
our goal of socialistic pattern of society 
through peaceful, legitimate and democratic 
means. 


Our state nas launched up a programme of 
all-round social welfare to bring about a social 
improvement in the entire community. That 
effort has got to be necessarily and primarily 
directed towards the meeting of the basic and 
essential needs of the community. We have to 
assure to every individual sufficient food, 
clothing, and housing. All the children will 
have to be provided with education. Medical 
and health facilities will have to be made 
available to one and all. How are we to 
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achieve these things? These cannot be 
certainly achieved by redistribution of existing 
wealth even though such redistribution may 
be necessary in order to remove the vast 
disparities of wealth and income existing in 
the society today. We are starting new 
industries and many more will have to be 
started. We have to create conditions wherein 
the people particularly in the rural areas will 
be able to live a better life, and it is for this 
purpose the community development projects 
and the National Extension Services have been 
started extensively in the rural areas. But it is 
essential to realise that the process of social 
improvement of the community is bound to 
be a slow and difficult process. 


It was the motive and attitude of charity 
which induced the rich individuals to come 
forward to render help to the socially handi- 
capped persons. But when the Government 
also came into the picture as a social welfare 
agency, the individual charity began to give 
place to institutional social service. The ideal 


that is was charity which was being rendered 
slowly passed away and the nobler .idea that 
it was service which was our duty to render 
came into prominence. But even for this insti- 
tutional social service, the main source of help 
and assistance came from private individuals. 
But when these activities have been taken up 
on a large scale, it was not possible to organise 
social service with private contributions alone. 
Government also had to come to the assistance 
of these social service organisations. When the 
Government itself became a Welfare State, 
the social service organisations had to co- 
ordinate their activities with the governmental 
organisations receiving substantial aid from 
the Government. That is the picture we see 
today of the social service organisations. And 
these private institutions of social service will 
have to continue for a much longer period, if 
not indefinitely; as long as some individuals 
own more than they need and there are 
individuals who .are poor and are unable 
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to meet their own needs either because 
of economic conditions or other physical 
handicaps, such as disease and old age, there 
will be scope for private social service orga- 
nisations to function. But the problems which 
we have to tackle go on changing according 
to the growth and development of the society. 
What was once the concern of private 
individuals becomes part and parcel of the 
function of the Government. But new 
problems and difficulties arise and they have 
got to be resolved and the necessity for the 
voluntary social service organisations continue. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work has 
a proud record of social service in the country. 
But it has got to be admitted that till now 
the centre of activity of the various social 
service organisations has been around the 
cities and towns. The Government are now 
devoting greater attention to the rural people 
and their needs. Community Development 
Schemes and National Extension Services have 
been started for giving a new life to our 
villages. If these developmental activities have 
got to prove a success, it is necessary to create 
a new awakening in the rural people so that 
they may take full advantage of the various 
developmental activities taken up for their 
benefit. This cannot be achieved by merely 
governmental agencies. The voluntary social 
service organisation can play an important and 
vital role in this matter. So, the problem which _ 
will have to be tackled by the Indian 
Conference of Social Work is how best to 
spread over their activities in the rural areas. 
This Conference will have to consider ways 
and means of starting institutions which will 
effectively serve our villages. In view of the 
large number of villages involved, this is a very 
stupenduous task, but that will have to be 
faced and a plan of action will have to be 
drawn so that instead of concentrating our 
attention and activities in the urban areas, we 
will be able to permeate into each and every 
village in the country. 
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Then there is the problem of persons 
physically defective and mentally handi- 
capped. This problem exists in the towns as 
well as in the rural areas. With the experience 
we have gained in the working of institutions 
for the benefit of these people in the urban 
areas, we will have to start many more insti- 
tutions to cover the rural areas also. 

While some people doubt whether non- 
official agencies of social welfare can continue 
to function in the changing pattern, I am 
certain that voluntary social welfare workers 
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will have ample scope for service in the days 
ahead. It may not be possible to visualize the 
position of such organisations in a truly 
socialist state wherein every man is expected 
to give to the community according to his 
ability and capacity and receive from the 
community according to his needs. But that 
ideal of such a socialist state is still far far 
away. Today and in the near future, the 
social service workers have a part to play and 
it should be their endeavour to play that part 
well and efficiently. 





WELFARE POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES IN A SOCIALISTIC STATE 


By P. D. KuixKarni 


Officer on Special Duty, Central Social Welfare Board 


The concepts of socialism and the socialist 
state are so varied that it is difficult to pick 
up any one concept which may command 
universal acceptance. _ 


Shri U. N. Dhebar, President of the Indian 
National Congress in an article entitled 
‘Towards a Socialist Co-operative Common- 
wealth’, which first appeared in the A.I.C.C. 
fortnightly journal has given the following 
definition of socialism: 


“Broadly speaking, our aim is ‘the establish- 
ment of social order which will secure to the 
individual citizen in the country, equal 
opportunity to evolve himself free from 
exploitation of any kind”. In other words, it 
aims at 

(a) development of the personality of man; 

(b) eradication of exploitation; 


(c) just distribution of burdens or 
obligations ; 


(d) equality of opportunity on the basis of 
adequate social security to him and his 
dependents. 


At the session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Indore in January 1957, the 
following proposition was adopted to amend 
article No. 1 of the objectives of the Congress; 
‘The objective of the Indian National 
Congress is the well-being and establishment 
of the people of India and establishment in 
India by peaceful and legitimate means of a 
socialist co-operative commonwealth based on 
equality of opportunity and political, economic 
and social rights and aiming at world peace 
and fellowship’. 


At the same session, Shri Nehru, commen- 
ding the manifesto, recalled Mr. Mao- 
Tse-Tung, Chairman of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China had said that it would take his 
country (China) 20 years to achieve socialism. 
That was in a totalitarian country whose 
people were highly industrious and disciplined. 
The Congress which was wedded to parlia- 
mentary democracy could not bring about a 
social order within five years. 


For purposes of the immediate future, one 
has to consider as to what should be the 
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welfare policies and programmes in India. 
Here is a state which has: 
(i) recently acquired political indepen- 
dence 
(ii) a relatively new structure of parlia- 
mentary democracy 
(iii) an underdeveloped economy, and 
(iv) social problems of neglected for a 
long time. 


When an underdeveloped country initiates 
a socialist programme of development, there 
is likely to be ‘levelling down’ before there is 
‘levelling up’. In other words, before equality 
of opportunity is available, there will be elimi- 
nation of privileges. There may be wider and 
thinner distribution of income before national 
income or per capita income goes up substan- 


tially. 


Thus, while the social problems arising out 
of poverty and consequent influences may 
remain with us for a long time, the resources 
to liquidate them in the socialist pattern of 
society will concentrate in the hands of the 
state. 


In the light of the factors mentioned above, 
welfare policies could be defined as follows: 
(i) Highest priority to be given to those 
welfare services which have direct and 
immediate results on the betterment of 
production. 

(ii) Priority to such groups of persons and 
such sections of population as have a 
vital position in the national economy. 

(iii) Priority to such groups of needy 
persons as would be restored to 
normally working citizenship with 
minimum investment of resources. 

(iv) Other welfare services, which may be 
otherwise important as from the 
humanitarian point of view may 
receive only a second range of 
priorities. 


That is, there may be more concerted atten- 
tion paid to the industrial labour community 


than to landless agricultural labour. There 
may be more attention paid to the problem of 
the educated unemployed than that of the 
uneducated employed. There may be more 
attention paid to the normal child welfare and 
women welfare services than to the services 
for the handicapped children and women. 


Whether or not the above welfare policies 
are desirable, they seem to be dictated 
by the economic needs of a developing 
community. 


The above observations relate only to the 
policy and action of the state in its own direct 
programmes. Voluntary welfare organisations 
which are motivated by more human consi- 
derations may still continue to serve groups 
which have less priority on the national plans. 
They would, however, be eligible for financial 
assistance from the government to a certain 
extent. Besides, the peoples’ contribution 
would also continue to come forth more 
readily for such services conducted by 
voluntary organisations as have emotional 


appeal. 


It seems that in an underdeveloped socialist 
state the state will have to step in in a big way 
because of the dwindling resources in the 
voluntary sector. If the existing socialist states 
are any guiding example, it would appear that 
voluntary action would be _ progressively 
replaced by state services and that social 
welfare would be more or less ‘nationalised’. 


It may also be emphasised here that, there 
can be no such thing as a plan for more eco- 
nomic development. Any scheme of one-sided 
development whether economic or social, will 
collapse in the absence of either. The essence 
of planning lies in conceiving the plan as an 
organic unit complete in all its limbs and 
pulsating with an inward life force of its own. 
In case the resources of a country do not 
permit an ambitious plan of a high order, it 
may have to be a more moderate plan but 
a complete plan all the same. 
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The only scientific manner of reducing a 
plan’s size would be to reduce proportionately 
all the vital constituent elements but keeping 
the organic nature of the plan intact. 

Some of the guiding principles of program- 
ming of welfare services in a developing 
socialist state would be as follows: 

(i) Preference to non-institutional pro- 
grammes as compared to institutional 
services. This would be a _ more 
economical and natural process of 
rehabilitation in the community. 
Tackling problems on regional or 
national level with a view to complet- 
ing eradication of the problems in a 
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specified period, e.g., the problems of 
beggary and prostitution, etc. 
(iii) Some of these problems would be 
required to be tackled on a war-footing, 
so that eradication is aimed at and 
achieved. 


All round community development 
programme both in rural and urban 
areas. Social work techniques would 
have to be directed more on the lines 
of community organisation and social 
action instead of concentrating on 
negative pathological situations centred 
round individuals. 





SOCIAL POLICY IN A WELFARE STATE 
By Dr. B. H. MenTA 


Professor of Social Welfare Administration, Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


A State embodies four main concepts: (i) 
the physical and geographical region, (ii) the 
total human content that makes the people, 
(iii) the concept of sovereignty of the people, 
and (iv) the government of the country which 
is created as a result of the exercise of this 
sovereignty. The welfare state is for the time 
being a vague generalisation with a compara- 
tive meaning which seeks to distinguish 
between the laissez faire state, the law,and 
order state, the totalitarian state and the new 
welfare state whose primary objective is to 
seek and work for the welfare of the human 
content of the nation, subordinating all other 
economic, military and political aims. Welfare 
is a predominantly social goal which is 
achieved through the co-operative functioning 
of the government, the community and the 
individual. Welfare embodies freedom, 


physical well-being, economic well-being, and 
maximum opportunities for a creative living 
of the entire population. 


Physical well-being is mainly contained in 
housing, health and fitness. Economic well- 
being is contained in employment, income 
and security. Creative living is achieved 
through education and opportunity for 
personal development and _ expression; 
family health and welfare; recreational and 
cultural life; and efficient civic participa- 
tion in the life of the community and the 
nation. 


If the above ten factors are brought 
together and co-related, then welfare appears 
as an obvious and definite social objective. 
Welfare, besides, requires the removal of 
individual and group disabilities and 
handicaps, and the rehabilitation of these 
individuals and groups through the eradica- 
tion of disease and social ills, evils and 
disorders. 


The Social Policy—During the present 
century, consequences of war, industrial 
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unrest, and socialism have produced what is 
generally described as a nation’s social policy. 
This tendency has been especially prominent 
after the end of the last war. A welfare state 
like India has not yet crystallised a clear and 
definite social policy, though indications of it 
are available in our Constitution as well as 
in the general trend of governmental policies 
in all social affairs. The most important social 
policy in a welfare state should be that all 
national policies of the state, especially the 
economic, military and political policies 
should be subordinated to and determined by 
the social policy. Then truly it can be said 
that the comprehensive welfare of the largest 
number is the only factor which determines 
the nature and roots of the entire social action 
of the state and the people. 


In a basically rural country, the welfare of 
the rural masses should have an overwhelming 
priority over all other welfare programmes. 


As “backwardness” and poverty are special 
characteristics of certain sections of Indian 
society, it is natural that “backwardness” and 
“poverty” should be defined, and then 
removed wherever they exist, irrespective 
of class, caste, and other factors. The existing 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes may be treated 
as “specially privileged groups” for a definite 
period of time in view of the fact that they 
were “underpriviieged” communities in the 
past. The present social policy towards the 
backward classes may help to raise up the 
standards of living of one group; but other 
sections of the population meanwhile may 
emerge as “backward” groups. 


It is the immediate economic policy of the 
nation that India should emerge as early as 
possible as a major industrial power. It is 
therefore desirable that this national develop- 
ment should not repeat the errors, and 
experience the social consequences of 
industrial development in other countries. It 
should therefore be our Social Policy to pay 


the highest attention to town planning, and 
provide good housing and opportunity for 
healthy family life to the vast industrial 
population, 


India may at present lack the resources to 
offer comprehensive social security to the 
entire population, or create facilities for large 
scale Social Insurance in several directions, 
but a specific policy is needed to move in that 
direction. The actual measures to achieve 
social security need not be on Western lines; 
and national conditions and social trends of 
development must be taken into account 
when defining and assessing the need, and 
priorities of social security. 


India must lay stress on specific aspects of 
the human problem in her social policy. The 
nation’s attitude towards the family, the 
woman, child and youth must be emphatic 
and defined; and the need for creating small, 
integrated, manageable communities in a 
decentralised society should be well empha- 
cised so that the community will be able to 
look after the needs of the individual. This 
attitude may prevent the weakening of the 
social structure, and the kind of social 
disorganisation and demoralisation that has 
followed industrialisation in some of the 
Western countries. 


India must believe in the family, and must 
strengthen its unity and health by providing 
good housing and full employment as a social 
policy. In a country with a vast population, 
the biological factor of the growth of popula- 
tion can never be neglected, and therefore 
woman’s welfare, her status, and role in the 
family and the community should receive the 
highest attention together with drastic reforms 
of the institution of marriage. The entire 
future of a nation is embodied in her children, 
and, therefore, efforts to build the economy 
and the environment will be futile, if the child 
is allowed to grow up neglected, weak and 
unhealthy from the earliest years of life. The 
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neglect of the child in India by the Five Year 
Plans is possibly the weakest link in our Social 
Policy. 


India’s social policy must recognise the 
small and integrated regional community as 
the basic community to which individuals 
belong. The “sense of belonging”’, the feeling 
of “togetherness”, and the gradual growth of 
“community consciousness” will produce a 
social integration that will consolidate the 
health, strength and unity of the nation. 
Community organisation and development 
should take deeper and deeper roots in both 
urban and rural areas so that the helplessness 
of the individual in a vast and complex 
society may be overcome. 


There are few countries in the world where 
there is such a large section of the maladjusted 
and handicapped population; and therefore 
gradually increasing attention should be given 
to a policy of total rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped in order to promote social health. 


India has faced one of the severest refugee 
problems in human history. To a small extent 
the inadequacy of our national welfare 
programmes is due to this handicap imposed 
upon the nation from the birth of Indepen- 
dence. Efforts to truly rehabilitate the 
displaced persons will have to continue till 
they are able to grow social roots in a new 
habitat, otherwise a section among them at 
least could become a new backward class. 


The social policy must not only define the 
nature of social problems and the priorities 
given to promote social health, but it must 
determine suitable agencies to organise and 
achieve welfare. Whilst in a welfare state 
the Government increasingly shoulders the 
burden and responsibility to promote welfare 
and service, the role of the private agency 
and the community should remain for a long 
time in India to guide State action in the 
social field. The extent and manner in which 
state and private efforts will be organised and 


co-ordinated will determine the efficiency and 
efficacy of welfare programmes in India. 


Social Services.—In a scientific age, there 
is a need for scientific government. A proper 
description, definition and classification of 
functions of government helps to bring about 
efficiency, and economy of administration. In 
a welfare state, the role and relation of social 
and economic services should be clearly 
defined. The social services are fundamental 
and they are the roots of human health, 
development, and welfare. The social services 
either lay the foundations of economic 
development and services, or they are the 
consequences of inadequate and faulty eco- 
nomic development. The, Western countries 
gave priority to economic development, and 
paid the price of capitalism in terms of social 
services they were almost compelled to offer 
at a high price later on. In fact, their social 
policy was an inevitable consequence of their 
economic policy. It is imperative that India 
should not repeat this grave error. Health, 
housing, education, community development 
and welfare are five separate, independent and 
imperative social services; or they are five 
parts of a comprehensive national social 
service. Welfare is all inclusive, but exclusive 
of functions performed by the remaining 
portfolios. A more scientific government and 
administration is possible if the division of 
functions of the ministries is followed by the 
systematic and graded organisation of depart- 
ments, divisions, and sections in that order. 
For example, a Department of Social Service 
will have under it a Division of Child Wel- 
fare, and a Section dealing with Juvenile 
Delinquency. 


Ministry of Social Service at the Centre.— 
By our Constitution, and as a Federation, the 
Central Government has no responsibility for 
providing social services to the people. This 
has placed heavy responsibilities on the weak 
and unprepared shoulders of the states. 
Individually, the states are not aware of the 
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nature, magnitude and implications of social 
needs and problems. They lack human and 
material resources. They lack a uniform urge 
to promote social health, and remove social 
diseases and maladjustments. It is the Centre 
alone that can restore the balance to handi- 
capped and backward areas where social 
welfare is most needed, and yet where they 
are least available. The existence of a strong 
central drive and initiative, the availability 
of central resources, and constant perse- 
verance, education and encouragement are 
needed for the states for a long time to come 
if the country is to deal with the existing 
social problems; and the still worse problems 
that are on the horizon as a result of the 
impact of rapid economic development, 
industrialisation and urbanisation with little 
thought for their social consequences. 


State Ministries of Social Welfare —State 
ministries of welfare, though not adequately 
equipped with an efficient social service 
administration and not possessing adequate 
resources, are coming into existence to find 
their way out of the chaotic social functions 
that existed in the past. A proper study of 
problems, recruitment and training of 
personnel, a careful measurement of existing 
strength and weaknesses can lay a good 
foundation of welfare services in all parts of 
a welfare state. 


State Social Services at the Community 
level.—A welfare state lays the foundation of 
welfare at the lowest community level. 
Maximum resources and initiative are needed 
at the local self-government level to introduce 
simple, yet comprehensive and extensive 
welfare measures to promote the triple welfare 
of the individual, the family and the regional 
community. The state at all levels can only 
encourage initiative, help organisation and 
provide resources; but achievement of welfare 
depends upon the capacities of communities 
to give the maximum benefit of welfare pro- 
grammes to the members, Extensive and 
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creative participation on the part of 
beneficiaries creates true welfare. Welfare 
services demand constant maintenance of high 
standards of social health, activity and culture 
at the community level. The Central and state 
governments organise a nation; but it is the 
local self-government in co-operation with the 
community that manages the nation. 


Social Service Administration—A highly 
organised and efficient social service adminis- 
tration, with graded regional and functional 
activities, is needed both in the public and 
private sectors of social service. Administration 
based on the principle “Action waits on 
knowledge” will give the highest priority to 
knowledge of conditions and problems, plan- 
ning, and training. 


In the present and initial stage of organi- 
sation of Social Service Administration, it is 
essential to provide a more permanent and 
trained leadership. There is a need for many 
social scientists, and a larger number of 
applied social scientists and welfare organisers 
to assist the large number of social welfare 
organisations, and social and community 
workers in the country. The foundation of 
social service administration can only be well 
laid by Welfare Administrators who are 
trained Directors who will be performing their 
functions in the same area for a long time in 
order to apply their knowledge, obtain 
experience, and provide mature and expert 
leadership to every branch of social welfare. 


Highly efficient social welfare administra- 
tion is needed at national, state and 
community level in the private sector 
on account of the immaturity and in- 
experience of state welfare agencies. An 
increasing use of the Movement Method 
is needed, and national welfare organi- 
sations must achieve co-ordination through 
a bureau organised for each function, 
supported by efficient field organisations to 
give ideas, training, and programme guidance 
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to community level welfare agencies. It is in 
the interest of state welfare services to provide 
adequate resources to all capable and efficient 
private organisations, and work with them in 
close co-operation to achieve defined social 
objectives. 


Standards of Social Service-—When a 
tradition bound and under-developed country 
becomes a Welfare State, it has to create a 
nucleus, and then expand and develop exten- 
sive welfare programmes in rural and urban 
areas. This is naturally difficult owing to lack 
of personnel, resources, and maximum co- 
operation of “welfare conscious” communities. 
In spite of these handicaps, welfare services 
are in existence; and therefore the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of quality and 
standards in welfare services should be aimed 
at from the very beginning. Slackness, 
inefficiency, waste of resources and energy, 
and inadequate planned programmes should 
be avoided from the commencement. In India 
quality is maintained if there is “supervision” ; 
and supervision is a new concept where help, 
guidance, and assistance is provided to new 
workers in the field so that they do not 
habitually neglect their work, or yield to 
frustration and defeatism because of the 
severe struggle against difficult and unrespon- 
sive environments. Social experimentation is 
as fundamental to social service, as laboratory 
experiments are needed for industrial progress. 
The use of new methods, techniques, 
apparatus and programmes are only possible 
if properly trained and enthusiastic welfare 
administrators and organisers give adequate 
attention to observe the consequences of 
programmes, and take measures to adiust and 
adapt foreign techniques and programmes to 
the actual conditions and need in the country. 


Recruitment and training of personnel.— 
By now it has been abundantly realised that 
the achievement of social welfare depends 
most on the qualities of leadership, and 
personnel, and training they receive to fulfil 
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their responsibilities, In the initial stage the 
absence of personnel is a natural handicap; 
but now when the country is in the Second 
Plan Period the illusory faith in inadequate 
and nominal training programmes of a few 
months under unreliable leadership should be 
given up. Only a very prosperous country can 
afford to waste human and material resources; 
and it seems that a wasteful use of resources 
is at times able to cover up the absence of 
true achievement. A knowledge of social 
sciences, ability to analyse and understand 
conditions and problems, and initiative and 
organisational bility achieved through 
practice and experience are all necessary for 
those who give shape to policies and pro- 
grammes in the field of welfare. Social service 
as a profession requires dedication, maturity, 
and hard work. In many cases the recruitment 
of raw middle class immature and _ inex- 
perienced graduate men and women has failed 
to give proper leadership in the field, factory 
and village. The use of English as a medium of 
instruction is a great handicap in preparing 
not too highly educated, but mature, experi- 
enced and enthusiastic field workers to 
shoulder the burden of leadership in the field 
of social service. A full twelve months’ training 
under persons capable of training is the 
minimum requirement for welfare organisers 
in specific fields. A more adequate training in 
social sciences for two to four years, followed 
by work for higher applied social sciences 
through field research is needed for a few 
persons in order to build up a cadre of mature 
social scientists in the country. 


Resources.—Most socialist states, with their 
centralised governments and high taxation 
policies, do not foster a spirit of self-help and 
self-service. The resources of India are 
limited; and on the whole the country has 
shown a lack of realisation of the importance 
of social priorities for the preservation and 
promotion of social health. Under the 
circumstances there is the need to foster 
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community consciousness to develop com- 
munity resources for community gain. At 
present all gain of the nation go to the Centre. 
The States are weak, and local self-govern- 
ment is weaker still. The poorest and most 
needy is the community at the village and 
street level. There is a need to strengthen the 
community by making available to it the 
maximum resources it may need. Where the 
labour class is concerned, both in urban and 
rural areas, there could be payment in services 
if it is feared that higher wages lead to 
inflation, and there is a danger of growing 
drunkenness and vice due to low educational 
and cultural standards. 


It is unfortunately not yet realised that 
resources spent towards the promotion of 
social health and individual growth and well- 
being is the highest form of investment known. 
Financial resources must be expended to 
increase and improve the existing social service 
personnel, Better and more community 
organisers, social educators, teachers and 
health workers will give quality to the newly 
available opportunities for better standards of 
living. : 

Programmes.—Programmes are unfortu- 
nately understood by welfare agencies to be 
mere headings for budgets and activities. The 
science of programming in a welfare state 
should take into account human problems, 
needs and psychology on a broad and general 
basis. The functional aspect of programmes 
should be closely related and woven with 
defined—immediate as well as remote—objec- 
tives that have to be achieved within specified 
periods of time. The close relation between 
programmes, participation and participants is 
not adequately taken into account so that 
there is often an unintelligent and unenthu- 
siastic participation of individuals and groups 
in dull and routine activities. Many govern- 
mental programmes as well as programmes of 
national welfare organisations rarely touch the 
community level, and curiously enough they 


fizzle out at the community level. As 
programmes are the final instruments for the 
achievement of objectives, success and 
efficiency, a new and vital role should be 
assigned to them. Theory and practice must 
be woven together, and workers at all levels 
should obtain practical experience in conti- 
nuous programme planning and development. 
Welfare Programmes in India have been only 
symbolic, and they are a mere imitation or 
repetition of activities practised elsewhere. 
In a government labour welfare of the 
highest class there may be one or two nursery 
schools with a participation of 80 children in 
a total population of 200,000. Symbolic pro- 
grammes practically cease to have any 
meaning in a Welfare State. There should 
be an aim to create at least minimum 
programmes of a prescribed quality, and a 
programme standard should be achieved 
within a period of ten to fifteen years when 
the state is spending large amounts over such 
programmes. In a vast country with a very 
large population, programmes have a meaning 
only when there is a minimum participation 
of at least thirty to fifty per cent. in major 
activities. Decentralisation and planned distri- 
bution, maximum participation, and at least 
a reasonable standard of quality should 
be the three fundamentals of any welfare 
programme. 


Welfare Programmes in India, at times, are 
rendered ineffective due to inadequate 
provision of space, proper maintenance of 
environment and atmosphere, and _ poor 
quality of equipment. In a welfare state, the 
state should provide the basic facilities like 
land and standard equipment in order to raise 
programme standards. 


Programme Evaluation.—Programme eva- 
luation is a new and welcome method that 
enables the measurement of ability or the lack 
of it of programmes to achieve their objectives. 
In a welfare state, programmes must achieve 
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positive welfare. The nature and degree of 
welfare achieved, or the difficulties in the way 
of achievement of welfare objectives can be 
judged by programme evaluation. There could 
be no proper evaluation if it is carried out by 
the executive itself to justify its programmes 
and expenditure of resources, Scientific pro- 
gramme evaluation can lead to proper 
planning and training of leadership to over- 
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come the weakness of programmes. The use 
of statistical method, experimental pro- 
grammes, and pilot projects in the fields of 
social service will greatly help the promotion 
of efficient social services through evaluation. 
The results of evaluation must be constantly 
checked and publicised to help social service 
administrators and agencies to plan and 
achieve higher standards of real welfare. 





WELFARE POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES IN A SOCIALISTIC STATE 


By Suri L. M. SHRIKANT 


It will not be useful to think about a 
socialistic state as an abstract idea and discuss 
the policies and programmes in such a state. 
Nor will it be possible for me to do so. I take 
it, therefore, that the welfare policies and 
programmes in a socialistic state means the 
State of India which has the goal of attaining 
a socialistic pattern of society. 


The Constitution of India contains a 
Chapter on Fundamental Rights and another 
Chapter on the Directive Principles of State 
Policy. 


For implementing the ideals laid down in 
the Constitution, some articles of the Consti- 
tution from 12 to 35 have been incorporated 
as well as articles from 30 to 50, which give 
clear indication of the Directive Principles of 
the State Policy for achieving the goal.’ We 
may not refer to these articles in detail. So far 
as Fundamental Rights are concerned, Articie 
19 is very important, under the heading ‘Right 
to Freedom’. But the main principles are to 
be studied in order to see how far the State 
is developing on socialistic pattern of society 
and is trying to implement various articles of 
the Fundamental Rights and to achieve the 
goal as laid down in the Constitution. 


These indicate clearly the way in which 
certain problems are to be tackled by the state 


for securing for every man and woman 
adequate means of livelihood; the ownership 
and the control of material resources of the 
community and the distribution of wealth to 
subserve the common good; to prevent the 
concentration of wealth and means of produc- 
tion to the common detriment; equal pay for 
equal work for both men and women; 
protection of children of tender age and 
women against exploitation, both moral 
and material; securing assistance in 
cases of unemployment, old-age sickness and 
disablement; securing just and humane 
conditions of work to all workers, agricultural, 
industrial or otherwise; a living wage. In the 
field of education, the policy lays down that 
the state shall endeavour to provide, within a 
period of ten years, free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 
14 years. 


The organisation of Village Panchayat is 
to be strengthened and should be spread over 
the whole country as units of self-government. 
The state shall also make an endeavour in 
raising the level of nutrition and the standard 
of living and improvement in public health 
by bringing about prohibition of the consump- 
tion, except for medicinal purposes, of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs; organise 
agriculture and animal husbandry on scientific 
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lines and lastly, the state shall promote with 


special care the educational and economic 


interests of the weaker sections of the people, 
and, in particular, of the scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes, and shall protect them 
from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation. 


The primary object of the Five Year Plan 
was to promote rapid and balanced economic 
development. Naturally, there were urgent 
problems, such as shortage of food and raw 
materials and checking of inflationary pres- 
sures. The plan was intended to ensure rapid 
advancement in future. The achievement of 
socialistic pattern of society has been accepted 
as the chief objective of the economic policy. 
This means that the basic criteria for deter- 
mining the line of advancement is not private 
profit but the social gain. The benefits of 
economic development must accrue more and 
more to the relative less-privileged classes of 
society and there should be _ progressive 
reduction of the concentration of wealth. 


This socialistic pattern of society is not in 
accordance with certain doctrines or-dogmas 
postulated in classical books. India will have 
to develop its own policy according to its 
genius and traditions and in the light of 
historical circumstances. There are certain 
things which should be made clear and 
definite for the attainment of this goal of 
socialistic pattern, such as raising the living 
standard, enlargement of opportunities for all, 
the promotion of enterprise among the under- 
privileged sections and the creation of a sense 
of partnership amongst all sections of com- 
munity. The socialistic pattern is nothing else 
but definite expression of the approach laid 
down in accordance with the Directive 
Principles of the State Policy in the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore, the principle objective of the 
Second Five Year Plan is simply a more rapid 
growth in the national economy and increase 
in country’s productive potentiality which 
will make possible the development in succeed- 


ing plan periods. Therefore, the Second Five 
Year Plan has the following principle 
objectives : — 


(a) a sizeable increase in national income 
so as to raise the level of living in the 
country ; 


(b) rapid industrialisation with particular 
emphasis on the development of basic 
and heavy industries; 


(c) a large expansion of employment 
opportunities; and 


(d) reduction of inequalities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution of 
economic power. 


Thus it will be seen that India is today 
in the transitional position, trying to reach the 
goal of the socialistic co-operative Common- 
wealth, based on equality of opportunity, and 
of political, economic and social rights by 
peaceful and legitimate means. It is, there- 
fore, natural that the public sector may 
expand rapidly and the private sector play 
its part, but within the framework of the 
plan. India is, therefore, faced with gigantic 
task of steering clear of economic theories of 
capitalism and communism, and that too in 
a democratic way by peaceful and legitimate 
means. The words ‘co-operative Common- 
wealth’ are, therefore, very significant from 
this point of view. The policy in such a state 
for welfare activities will have to be supported 
by all non-official agencies doing welfare work 
in all fields of activities and their co-operation 
will have to be sought as it pre-supposes a 
good deal of non-official effort and a commu- 
nity life. The legislation alone can never 
usher in an era of socialism in a democratic 
country. It will try to help, to a certain 
extent, the efforts put in by the people of the 
country for a change over, both in the 
economic and the social field. It is for the 
people to create an atmosphere for a smooth 
working of the policy leading towards 
that goal. 
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The policy of prohibition, for instance, 
according to Directive Principles of the State, 
cannot succeed unless it is backed up by very 
forceful public opinion and a. suitable 
atmosphere created for implementing it. 
Similarly, the fundamental principle laid 
down in the Constitution that ‘Untoucha- 
bility’ is abolished, can never be translated in 
action to the letter and spirit merely by 
legislation unless mentality of the people is 
changed, uprooting prejudices which are 
centuries old, in the social structure of the 
country. The legislation is put on the Statute 
Book for preventing concentration of wealth 
amongst privileged classes and for introducing 
taxes, such as wealth tax and the expenditure 
tax. The idea underlying such measure is 
to narrow down the gulf between the poor 
and the rich which is very wide today. The 
ultimate idea being that the low salaried 
person should not get below a minimum 
salary, while the higher post should not carry 
more than 40 times what the low salaried 
person gets. Even this ratio of 40 times will 


have to be reduced in due course. All this, 


can be achieved by taking the people with 
us. It cannot be done overnight. 


Legislation to prevent, as far’ as possible, 
strikes in the industrial sphere is very necessary 
in the transitional period when the country 
wants its production to go up. Both labour 
and capital should subordinate their own 
self-interests in the interests of the country, 
because the production will have to compete 
seriously, both in quantum and price, with 
that of the foreign manufacturers. The policy 
of developing the rural area of the country 
requires a lot of public co-operation as is 
made clear by the Evaluation reports of the 
Community Projects and the N.E.S. Blocks. 


Even the Central Social Welfare Board, set 
up in August, 1953, though not a statutory 
body but functioning as an autonomous orga- 
nisation, indicates the necessity of organising 
non-official agencies for implementing some 


of the welfare schemes of the Government. 
It represents transitional process in India’s 
national outlook and also represents important 
step of active participation by its non-official 
agencies in eliminating social evils, social 
inequalities and promotion of social justice. 


Similarly, Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission constituted as statutory body by 
legislation of Parliament, fulfills another need 
of the country by mustering all non-official 
efforts under the banner of that Commission 
to revive the Cottage and Village Industries. 
These are two main clear pointers of the 
direction in which the Country progresses 
through various welfare activities. The idea 
of a Welfare State is emphasised over and 
over again in all the activities of the state. 


The suggestion of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work for the creation of the Social 
Welfare Ministry at the Centre and the 
Department at the State level has been 
partially accepted. 


The social welfare needs of the country can 
be summarised under the following heads: 


. Rural reconstruction. 

. Health and physical fitness. 

. Fundamental education. 

. Family welfare: 
(7) Maternity and child welfare 
(i) Youth welfare 

5. Recreation. 

6. Care of the physically, mentally and 
socially handicapped. 

7. Tribal welfare. 

8. Social defence: 
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(1) Treatment and prevention of 
delinquency 

(ii) Treatment and prevention of crime 

(iit) Abolition of traffic in women and 


children. 
9. Training of welfare personnel. 
10. Co-ordination and administration of 
social services. 
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11. Welfare in Industry. 
12. Town planning and housing. 
13. Social security measures. 


14. Progressive social legislation. 


Let us now consider the programmes of 
social welfare work. The first and the fore- 
most is the item of Rural Reconstruction, as 
it is rightly emphasised that real India lives 
in its villages. The programme of Rural 
Reconstruction has many aspects. The Com- 
munity Development Projects and the N.E.S. 
Blocks programmes, which are going to cover 
the whole Country before the end of Second 
Five Year Plan, will touch only some aspects 
of the big problem. Even the various schemes 
of Community Development and the N.E.S. 
Blocks cannot be said to be completely 
successful, as the people concerned in those 
Blocks are not as responsive as are expected 
to be to the various welfare programmes. 


Social workers of the right type should be 


entrusted with the work of seeing that these 
Projects and Blocks are working successfully. 
For this purpose, public opinion is to be 
created. In spite of the working of these 
Projects and Blocks in the First Five Year 
Plan, the problem of the Removal of Un- 
touchability has not been touched at all nor 
the problem of the Village Industries. For the 
successful working of the Rural Reconstruc- 
tion scheme, suitable leadership must be 
created and that can be done only by social 
workers and not by the financial aid or by 
any legislation. The want of right sort of 
personnel has been emphasised by all with 
regard to this scheme. When the students and 
youths who have primary training in villages 
enter the portals of the Universities for higher 
education, they become reluctant to go back 
to their villages, even for a short time in the 
year, for doing some social work for their own 
kith and kin. There should be a band of 
social workers, fired with missionary zeal, who 
may identify themselves with the illiterate 


masses, forming the bulk of Society. Merely 
formulating the schemes on paper will not 
produce the desired results. It is, therefore, 
that we look up to the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission to take up the work 
of reviving village industries, such as spinning, 
weaving, oil crushing, etc., etc. 


The field of social work amongst the tribals 
whose number is about two crores, is a very 
wide one. The tribals have been neglected 
in the Country for centuries. The schemes 
of rural reconstruction, in the form of 
Community Projects and National Expansion 
Schemes, have been undertaken in the tribal 
areas. These schemes have not made much 
headway owing to want of well trained and 
suitable personnel to work the above schemes. 
Language difficulty is not the only impedi- 
ment. But want of amenities and want of true 
missionary zeal are the main hurdles which 
require to be overcome, before we can 
successfully launch N.E.S. Blocks in the 
Tribal Areas. The Government of India have 
provided a sum of Rs. 642 lakhs out of the 
total allotment of Rs. 91.00 crores for Back- 
ward Classes for the establishment of 43 
Special Multi-purpose Tribal Blocks in the 
Scheduled Areas in different states, to be 
looked after by the Community Projects 
Administration. The idea of the Special 
Multi-purpose Projects is the intensification 
of the schemes of the ordinary N.E.S. Blocks 
according to the needs and requirements of 
the people in the Tribal Areas. Tried social 
workers and well organised institutions should 
come forward in implementing the above 
schemes. Without this, no satisfactory result 
can be expected because tribals in general 
know very little of the National Extension 
Schemes and are averse to come in contact 
with the outside world. It is a relieving feature 
to know that the Central Organisation, 
namely, the Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, 
to which nearly 45 institutions are affiliated, 
have taken up in right earnest the welfare 
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activities in the tribal areas in the different 
states. It gets financial assistance from the 
Central Government. For want of real dis- 
interested missonary work in the tribal areas, 
we have problems of the tribals in Assam. 
The only effective way of solving this problem 
will be a long-range policy of making senti- 
mental integration of the tribals in the 
Country. The Co-operative societies can stop, 
to some extent, exploitation of the down- 
trodden people, provided this scheme is 
properly under the leadership of tried social 
workers. The scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes and other backward classes have no 
alternative institutions for credit facilities, 
except the money-lenders and the middle- 
men, who are exploiting thern to their full 
satisfaction. The above sections of the Society 
should be persuaded to turn away from the 
exploiters and take to co-operative credit 
linked with marketing and having their own 
godowns so that they may get the proper 
return for their labour. Industrial labour is not 
a big problem as the population is very small 
compared to the population of agricultural 
labour. In that sphere also, the right type of 
social work is very necessary and urgent. 
Strengthening the Labour Unions for the 
purpose of strikes to bargain on terms of 
equality with their employers, is not the only 
work which the Unions should do. 


The Bhoodan Movement which does not 
depend upon any financial assistance from 
Government has created a_ revolutionary 
atmosphere in the country. It has secured land 
to the landless and has given it to the most 
needy and down-trodden, Harijans and the 
Adivasis. The distribution of land and the 
follow-up by the programme of Rural Re- 
construction in the tribal areas of Koraput, 
is an experiment carried on a large scale by 
an organisation known as Sarva Seva Sangh, 
known for its austerity and dedication. The 
experiment is being watched by everyone in 
the Country. Similar experiment on a small 
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scale was started by the Government of 
Bombay with their scheme of Sarvodaya in the 
scheduled areas of the Bombay state. The 
scheme depends upon a band of social workers 
and is entrusted to the senior social workers 
with the bunch of 30 to 40 villages in each 
area. The result of these schemes have shown 
that for many years to come non-official 
voluntary agencies will have to be trained up 
for many fields of social welfare in the 
Country. The scheme for training can only be 
undertaken successfully by non-official 
agencies of the right type. 


Abolition of traffic in women is one of the 
most important fields of social work. This 
should be reserved for women only, as far as 
possible. No legislation will be helpful in this 
field unless women social workers come 
forward and run the rescue homes with 
maternal care. It has been the experience of 
social workers who have had something to do 
with these people at the foot hills of Himalayas 
that the regular profession is carried on in 
women traffic and the husbands and parents 
of these women do not feel the least com- 
punction in maintaining their families on the 
income of their daughters and their wives 
leading immoral lives. 


Slum clearance can be undertaken by the 
state, but as the prevention is better than 
cure, slum clearance will be stopped only if 
right sort of social work is done amongst the 
backward sections of the population by 
bringing about a change in their habits. 


We think in terms of democracy, in 
persuasion and change of heart and, therefore, 
it may be that India will have to attain its 
goal of Socialistic Co-operative Common- 
wealth by a gradual process of revolution 
converting the masses by education and creat- 
ing healthy public opinion. There will be 
enough avenues for social work without which 
it will not be possible to make any scheme not 
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only successful but a live-force, generating 
enthusiasm and desire amongst the people for 
a better life. 


SECTION I 


This is what the history and the traditions 
of India so far have expressly indicated in 
very clear terms. 


WELFARE POLICIES AND PROGRAMME IN A SOCIALISTIC STATE 


Chairman—C. Subramaniam, Minister for 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Finance and Education, Madras. 


Secretary.—Shri 


V. R.. Bakthavatsalam, 
Madras. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the principle of social justice 
rather than charity should be the basis 
of all welfare policies and programmes 
organised by state and voluntary 
agencies; 

That such welfare services as would 
contribute directly and within reason- 
able time towards the betterment of 
production may have to be given 
higher priorities, e.g., social education, 
Cte.5 

That emphasis should be on _pro- 
grammes requiring minimum invest- 
ment and_ resulting in quicker 


rehabilitation of the indigent; 
That, as far as possible, preference 
should be given to non-institutional 


(5) 


(6) 


services in the nature of community 
centres and the like than to the 
established trend of setting up 
residential institutions to meet the 
various needs; 


That more emphasis should be laid on 
preventive services than on curative 
ones—e.g., Social Defence against 
Juvenile Delinquency, Crime, Beggary 
and Prostitution; 


That in view of the importance and 
intricate nature of the subject, the 
Indian Conference of Social Work 
should organise a Seminar to discuss 
the subject in fuller detail at the expert 
level with regard to: 





SECTION II 


PLANNED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND NEW WELFARE NEEDS 


By Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao 
(Chairman) 


Mr. President, Delegates of the Conference, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I am very grateful to the I.C.S.W. for 
having done me the honour to invite me to 
come and address a sectional meeting of your 
Conference as well as to preside over its 
deliberations. I must apologise to the delegates 
for not having had my speech printed in 
advance. I must ask you, therefore, to put up 
with all the defects of an oral performance. 


It is somewhat difficult to discuss in a 
concrete manner the new welfare needs that 
emerge from the planned economic develop- 
ment on which India has embarked after 
getting her independence. Problems attending 


On our economic development are somewhat 
different from those of other countries which 
have either undergone economic development 
or are in the process of doing so. Thus, the 
sheer size of the country and its population 
makes for large magnitudes in almost every- 
thing we have to handle in the economic field ; 
then again, the level of development and the 
accompanying standard of life from which 
we are starting is so low that the volume of 
effort needed for even a reasonably minimum 
measure of progress is quite large and almost 
terrifyingly so. Finally, the visible resources 
that we have in relation to the needs of deve- 
lopment, especially in the short period, are 
so obviously inadequate that this imposes a 
still larger strain on the human factor and its 
capacity for response in terms of effort and 
sacrifice to meet the challenge of the economic 
situation. This very fact, viz., the immensity of 
the strain that will be imposed on the human 
factor in the course of our economic develop- 


ment brings in its train certain psychological 
and other needs, which can well be regarded 
as part of the new welfare needs associated 
with economic development. Moreover, the 
fact that our economic development is being 
planned by Government imposes on it a special 
responsibility for examining the effects on the 
people’s welfare both of the process of 
development as well as of its aftermath and 
doing something to meet the welfare needs 
arising therefrom. 


When we talk of economic development and 
new welfare needs linked up with economic 
development, I would like to think of the 
problem in three phases. First of all, the period 
of preparation for economic development or 
the period during which the country is deli- 
berately taking to economic planning. Then 
comes the phase, which, of course, in some 
aspects will be coincidental with the first 
phase, when there emerge the problems arising 
out the actual process of economic develop- 
ment. Finally, comes the phase which we will 
be sharing with the developed countries like 
United States of America; when there arise 
the welfare problems that follow after 
economic development is achieved. The last 
phase may take a long time to emerge in its 
fullness in India, but that is also part of the 
problem of welfare needs linked up with 
economic development. 


Economic development, as everybody 
knows, ultimately means _ urbanisation, 
industrialisation, and mechanisation. Because 
of the big problems of India, especially of the 
large numbers involved in terms of human 
beings, we may not have industrialisation in 
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the sense in which the U.S.A., has industria- 
lisation; we may not have urbanisation in the 
sense the United Kingdom has got urbani- 
sation; we may not have mechanisation in the 
sense the U.S.A. or United Kingdom has. But 
there is no arguing the fact that an economi- 
cally developed society is an industrial society, 
is an urbanised society, and is a mechanised 
society. This is something which is very 
important to remember, because at the 
moment there is a great deal of confusion in 
the Indian mind. Thus, there is, on the one 
hand, the desire to preserve the original Indian 
village and the sentimental, social and 
idealistic relationships that were existing in 
India in the Vedic times and there are 
supposed to still exist in Indian villages. 
On the other hand, there is the desire to 
bring about a substantial change in economic 
conditions and build a modern society. 
But this, I may point out, is impossible. 
It is impossible to bring about a substantial 
rise in the standard of living of the people, 
if at the same time we want to maintain 
in all its purity the antique Indian village. 
It is high time that we clear the confusion 
from our minds on the nature of the 
society that we are trying to have in this 
country. The next problem that arises is 
to find out what the needs of the community 
are in order to bring about economic 
development but without the evil conse- 
quences that have accompanied economic 
development in other countries. This 
problem, I would say, is facing us today. We 
are fortunate because we have planned our 
economic development. It should be possible 
for us, therefore, to see that when economic 
development takes place with all the industri- 
alisation and mechanisation it involves, it 
does not bring in its wake all the evils that are 
facing the industrialised countries of the West. 


Before we go to deal with what may be 
called new welfare needs created by economic 
development, I would like to dispose of what 
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I think is still a quite important part of the 
thesis: What are the needs of the community 
which emerge from preparing it for economic 
development? Now economic development 
means a big increase in production. How is 
this increase in production going to be brought 
about? Are the existing social structure, 
ideological structure, pattern of peoples’ 
customs and individual notions of approach 
conducive to bring about economic develop- 
ment? Is there a positive desire for a higher 
standard of life among our rural masses? Can 
we shake the rural community from its 
century-old ways? I do not believe that an 
Indian is an inveterate believer in poverty. 
The major reason why our fellow-countrymen 
did not think in terms of higher standards of 
living was because they thought it was not 
possible to bring about a change in their 
economic condition and so were rational 
enough to idealise their poverty. They 
certainly believed that in their poverty also 
lay their welfare. This was perfectly under- 
standable in a pre-industrial era. It is a fact 
that the vast majority of human beings were 
poor and remained so; whatever civilization 
we had in the past, the vast masses had poverty 
and the masses accepted it. Therefore we have 
to point out that for improvement of the 
standard of living, we have to destroy this 
acceptance of the status quo and create self- 
confidence in the masses. Without self- 
confidence there can be no breaking the 
barrier of this passivist psychology. It is also 
important to instil in the rural community, as 
well as in the urban community, the belief 
that it is possible to do away with poverty and 
that a connection exists beween effort and 
development. I think, this is absolutely 
essential; but it is not enough to stimulate 
rising expectations. The major reason for the 
economic development of this country not 
being as fast as it should be to-day is because 
the people of this country have not yet learnt 
that economic development cannot be a gift 
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either from God, or from the Central Govern- 
ment, or even from the State Governments. 
The relationship between economic develop- 
ment and individual action is not yet 
sufficiently realised by our people. In addition 
to this, it is important that in the rural 
community which form the bulk of this 
country, we have got to break the barrier of 
what may be called the psychology of stag- 
nation resulting from the absence of economic 
development. It is thus necessary to create an 
adventurous attitude in the rural community ; 
a certain preparedness to try new things and 
of getting away from the tyranny of old 
practices and old habits, I am not suggesting 
that anything should be discarded, just 
because it is old. But I do think there must be 
readiness to go in for the new, to experiment, 
and to take risks. I think the roots of conser- 
vatism and inertia in the community have got 
to be destroyed, especially among women and 
children in the community. In the task of 
creating this psychology or orientation in the 
rural community, welfare agencies have an 
important part to play. Next, we come to 
economic development proper, viz., urbani- 
sation, industrialisation and mechanisation. 
With these, of course, come all the problems 
the new welfare needs that the community 
discovers. After all in a pre-industrial era, 
there were institutions and agencies to look 
after the welfare needs of the community. 
There were Village Panchayats, there were 
caste guilds and trade guilds. Life in the fre- 
industrial community was on a low economic 
level and the community was organised into 
small groups whose members were very loyal 
to their groups. The requirements of the 
community like the old-aged, the sick, the 
disabled and the unemployed were all looked 
after by local families and groups. But with 
the coming of industrialisation and with the 
coming of economic development these local 
agencies become ineffective. The whole social 
organisation which was built to meet the 


limited needs of the community in terms of 
welfare—that organisation, I am afraid, is 
gone, is going and is bound to disappear. If 
that is so, what is going to its place? That is 
where planned economic development comes 
in. The moment economic development is 
planned by the community to bring about 
Urbanisation, Mechanisation and so on, it 
becomes the bounden duty of the community 
to satisfy the requirements in terms of com- 
munity needs that emerge as a result of 
economic development. That is why the 
Planning Commission report must contain 
chapters on community needs and on social 
welfare. People uprooted from the village and 
coming to the urban areas—how is this vast 
rural population coming to the towns going 
to be dealt with? All these people are thrown 
into a new way of life. Is it possible to make 
some provision by which a man coming into 
a town from a village is guided by an agency 
to which he can go and ask for some kind of 
guidance or assistance, so that he is able to 
take his place in the urban community? On 
these aspects we do not have any information 
at present and to study these research 
problems of the community, a number of 
surveys are being made in a number of cities. 
We are trying to find out how the city had 
grown in the last twelve or thirteen years; 
when the studies are completed, we may know 
something more about the problems of social 
adjustment that this involves. But there is no 
doubt there is need for re-orientation of new- 
comers into the urban areas. Something has to 
be done to solve his problems or social, 
cultural and other kinds of adjustments, as 
he passes from one cultural pattern to another 
cultural pattern. There is first of all the 
problem of insecurity and the problem of 
unemployment. After all, in a rural area one 
does not know that he is unemployed. We call 
it disguised unemployment. The moment they 
come to the town there is no disguise. Rural 


people think Town is place where they are 
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free from all sorts of ills. All sorts of people 
come from the rural areas to the towns. When 
they come many of them do not know what to 
do. There is no agency that looks after 
emigrants to the urban areas. Of course, 
Employment Exchanges are there for regis- 
tration of unemployed ; there is also vocational 
training which is organised by such exchanges. 
But how far the employment exchanges and 
training programmes set up in Resettlement 
and Employment Exchanges provide the new 
comers from rural areas with facilities 
necessary to reorient them economically is a 
matter of doubt. 


Then again, I do not think we can escape 
making some provision for Jcoking after the 
requirements of the unemployed. It is true 
that ultimately, economic development will 
lead to full employment, but in between, the 
economy passes through various degrees of 
unemployment. As a matter of fact unemploy- 
ment in the community is thrown up to the 
surface when there is economic development. 


This is an important social problem. It 
necessitates some services, either voluntary or 
Governmental, to look after people in search 
of employment and their moral, material and 
social requirements. 


Then again, there are the specific welfare 
needs that arise both from the immigration of 
rural people into the towns as well as from 
the change that takes place in social organi- 
sation because of industrialisation and 
urbanisation. It is important that urbanisation 
should not lose for the people that touch with 
nature, viz. flowers, plants and the open area, 
which constitutes an important part of the 
attractiveness of rural life. It is imperative, 
therefore, that along with urbanisation there 
must accompany provision for parks, gardens, 
and open air grounds in the urban areas. 

It is also important that special institutions 
are set up for looking after the handicapped, 
the disabled and the like, as under the new 
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social set up, their care becomes the respon- 
sibility of the community as a whole instead 
of being that of small social groups. At the 
same time, the need for group life will 
continue to exist. For this purpose, it is 
important to development new criteria for 
social groupings based either on _ the 
neighbourhood concept or functional asso- 
ciation or on some similarity of taste and 
recreational activity and so on. What is 
important is that whereas the old social 
groupings that satisfied the urge for group 
life are bound to disappear, it is essential that 
new groupings should take their place and 
this as early as possible. 


It may be objected that my observations 
do not take sufficiently into account the 
importance of maintaining infact the present 
rural set up in India. I would welcome the 
objection and make bold to repeat a statement 
I made some time ago in another Conference 
in Allahabad. “The Indian village as it exists 
to-day is, in most cases, a miserable 
monstrosity without any convenience and 
amenity”. I don’t think it is possible to retain 
the Indian village, as it stands, in a developing 
economy, nor do I think it is possible to make 
sufficiently significant alterations in these 
villages if their number is to be retained at 
their present level. I would be in favour of 
urbanising the villages. In other words, have 
villages of larger size, thus making it 
economically possible to provide them with 
amenities comparable, at least to some extent, 
with those available in the towns, and at the 
same time, develop transport links. I want 
these recreated villages and the towns 
developed in such manner as practically to 
obliterate the hard and fast distinction that is 
now made so much as between rural and 
urban life. Without a substantial reduction in 
the number of villages and their re-grouping 
in large villages, I don’t see how we are going 
to minimise substantially the distinction 
between urban and rural standards of living. 
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Another welfare need that arises out of 
economic development concerns family 
planning. Historically, economic development 
has always been accompanied and followed, 
to some extent, by a significant rise in popu- 
lation. And this is likely to happen in India 
also. It is also fairly clear that something 
should be done to prevent this happening. We 
need, therefore, a very strong movement for 
family planning to be a part of the welfare 
services provided along with economic 
development. Only I would say that a 
reduction in birth-rate is best brought about 
by indirect means and not by using the 
psychology of fear. I would strongly urge on 
family planning workers to base their appeals 
on the positive aspect of population control 
and the opportunities it provides for develop- 
ment to the younger generation rather than 
on fears of starvation engendered by over- 
population. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about 
the agencies to be employed for meeting these 
new welfare needs. I am afraid that we have 
developed a mentality in India of always 
looking to someone else to meet our require- 
ments and have almost forgotten the role that 
we ourselves have to play in this regard. This 
mentality seems to have affected not only 
individuals but also institutions and govern- 
ments in the country. Everybody passes on his 
problems to somebody else; and all think that 
it is for the State, through its machinery, to 
cater for fulfilment of all the needs of? the 
community. Quite frankly, I don’t think that 
this is a way in which we can build a welfare 
society. If the community is constantly and 
entirely dependant on the State for the satis- 
faction of its welfare needs, than we are going 
to get into the grip of a bureaucratic society. 
Bureaucracy is all rights for purposes of 
finance or administration, but, when it comes 
to the question of meeting human needs, which 
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is essentially the function of welfare services; 
bureaucracy is highly unsuitable. It is not the 
fault of the bureaucratic individual; it is fault 
of the system. Under the circumstances, I 
would like strongly to suggest that this 
Conference should emphasise the importance 
of voluntary agencies and of community action 
on co-operative or non-official basis for the 
satisfaction of as many as possible of the new 
welfare needs arising out of economic develop- 
ment. I can understand Government making 
finances available, but I do not see why 
Government should departmentalise welfare 
services, While I am normally an advocate of 
the public sector in economic affairs, I would 
become an advocate of the private sector in 
the field of welfare services or for the matter 
of that in cultural services as well. In a 
socialistic society it is obvious that economic 
policies cannot be left to be operated in the 
private sector, but when it comes to the field 
of welfare services, it is my firm conviction 
that the only way of preventing a socialist 
State from becoming a bureaucratic State is 
to see that all welfare services, especially the 
services that have a large content of human 
relations in them, should remain in the private 
sector and be operated on a co-operative or 
group basis with, of course, guidance, support 
and evaluation coming from the official or the 
public sector. Welfare services should be 
provided essentially on the basis of some 
measure of self-help and co-operative effort 
on the part of those who need these services 
rather than by way of total grant or public 
charity; operation of welfare services should, 
to the maximum extent technically possible, 
be in the hands of voluntary agencies rather 
than in departments of Government. Only in 
that way can «+e new welfare needs arising 
from economic development be fulfilled 
adequately ; and only thus can the community 
also grow in strength. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND RURAL NEEDS 


By N. E. S. Racuavacnart, I.C.S. 


Chief Secretary and Development Commissioner, Kerala 


We are now in the planning age. The 
objective of planning is to ensure that develop- 
ment takes place on all fronts due regard 
being given to fields for which priority has to 
be given in view of the limited financial 
resources of the country. The ultimate 
objective is to raise the standard of 
living of the people and in doing so 
both the economic and social conditions 
have to be taken into account. But improve- 
ment of the economic conditions has neces- 
sarily a somewhat higher priority than 
improvement of social conditions. Therefore, 
improvement of the economic condition, viz., 
increasing the per capita income of the people 
is one of the important objectives of the Plan. 
In doing so, care has to be taken that the 
increase in per capita income is broad-based 
so that there is an improvement of those 


«lasses whose income has been very low. 


In a country where 80 per cerit. of the 
people either live in villages or are depending 
on rural industries, such as Agriculture, special 
attention has to be given to the development 
of rural areas. It was with this object that the 
Community Development Programme was 
started during the First Five Year Plan. 
Although most of you would have heard 
something about the Community Develop- 
ment Programme. I find that there is still a 
good deal of ignorance about its objectives. 
The Community Development Programme 
has a_ three-fold objective, viz., area 
planning, co-ordinated approach, and people’s 
participation. In 1952, the Government 
decided to take up a few areas for intensive 
development. 55 such areas were selected 
throughout India and the first series of 
Community Projects started in October 1952. 


Each project was allotted a sum of Rs. 65 
lakhs to be spent within a period of three 
years. Subsequent experience has shown that 
the period allowed for these projects was 
rather short in view of the fact that there had 
been no previous preparations. The first series 
of Community Projects, however, generated a 
considerable amount of enthusiasm through- 
out the country. People were anxious that 
their own areas should also be taken up for 
development and that such development 
should not be confined to a few selected areas. 
But it is not possible to undertake planned 
development on this large scale throughout 
India at the same time. Therefore, a slightly 
smaller scheme, viz., the National Extension 
Service was devised and the first series of 
N.E.S. Blocks were started in October 1953. 
Under this scheme, a sum of Rs. 750,000 is 
allotted to each Block for a period of three 
years. Some time before the expiry of the 
Block it is converted into a Community 
Development Block when further funds are 
allotted. During the National Extension 
Service stage the basic needs of rural areas 
are taken up viz., agriculture, animal 
husbandry and co-operation. When the Block 
becomes a Community Development Block, 
industries and public health are also taken 
up and there are larger funds for local works. 
The Block continues as a Community 
Development Block for three years from the 
date of conversion when it reverts to what is 
known as a Post Intensive Block. During the 
First Five Year Plan it was proposed to take 
up one-fourth of the country under the 
National Extension Service. It is proposed to 
cover the entire country under the National 
Extension Service before the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan. Out of these it is 
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expected that 40 per cent. would be converted 
into Community Development Blocks before 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan. 
Obviously, it is not possible to take up 
developmental activities simultaneously 
throughout the country. It is also the policy 
of the Government that developmental acti- 
vities in the plans of the various departments 
should also be carried out in the Blocks so that 
the amounts provided in the budget for 
National Extension Service or Community 
Development Block is supplemented by the 
funds of these departments. 


Some critics question the need for the 
Community Development Programme. They 
point out that there were departments of the 
Government in the various fields of develop- 
ment and ask why these departments should 
not be allowed to carry on these activities. It 
is true that in almost every state there are 
departments dealing with the various fields of 
development. Each one of these has also a 
vertical structure going down almost to the 
village level. There is thus a multiplicity of 
departments each working in a water-tight 
compartment and each trying to serve the 
needs of the villager. Now, it should be 
remembered that the villager is a simple 
person, often illiterate, who has no clear 
conception of the working of Government 
departments. When he has a problem he 
would probably be going to the official with 
whom he has the greatest contact. But, this 
official will attend only to the work relating 
to his department and would ask villager to 
go to some other official in regard to other 
problems. The villager thus gets completely 
bewildered and he has a feeling of frustration 
that there is no agency to look after his 
problems. The National Extension Service 
provides a solution for this state of affairs in 
that there is a co-ordinated approach to the 
various problems connected with the rural 
development. At the village level there is a 
village level worker called the Gramasevak, 
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who is a multi-purpose worker. He is given 
training for 18 months in Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry, Co-operation, public health, etc. 
He is well equipped to understand the basic 
needs of the villager and is expected to have 
a Close contact with all the people within his 
jurisdiction, When the villager has a problem 
he can straightaway approach the Gramasevak 
who is in a position even to solve some of the 
minor ones. Where the problem is beyond the 
competence of the Gramasevak he will place 
it before the Extension Officer concerned and 
get it solved for the villager. Similarly, at the 
Block level which covers roughly a population 
of 66,000, there are a Block Development 
Officer and Extension Officers for Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Co-operation, Village 
Industries and Social Education. Though 
these technical officers belong to their respec- 
tive departments they work as a team and the 
Block Development Officer acts as a co- 
ordinator of the scheme. It is his duty to see 
that all the Extension Officers work out a 
co-ordinated programme designed to meet the 
requirements of the rural population in the 
Block and to see that they give the necessary 
technical assistance to the villagers in regard 
to their problems. This conception of the 
co-ordination of the various departments has 
been taken up at all levels. At the state level 
the Development Commissioner acts as a 
co-ordinator of all the Development Depart- 
ments while the Collector acts in the capacity 
at the District level and the Revenue 
Divisional Officer at the sub-divisional level. 


I now come to the third and the most 
important principle underlying the Com- 
munity Development Programme,  viz., 
people’s participation. Obviously, while it 
may be possible for the Government organi- 
sation to draw up a programme for develop- 
ment it has to be carried out only by the 
people, For instance, it is easy enough for the 
government agency to say that there should 
be a 20 per cent. increase in the yield per 
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acre of paddy but the actual cultivation is 
carried out by the individual farmer and 
unless he takes the necessary steps to increase 
its production the target set by the govern- 
ment agency cannot be fulfilled. It is, there- 
fore, clear that unless we have a people’s 
programme with the people not only taking 
active interest in its planning but also in its 
execution the objectives set by the Plan 
cannot be achieved. When the Community 
Development Programme started, it was stated 
to be ‘a Government’s programme with 
people’s participation, but very soon 
experience showed that this was not a correct 
slogan and that the position should be 
reversed. It should be ‘a people’s programme 
with Government participation.’ The Govern- 
ment can provide the necessary technical 
services and organise supplies but the actual 
planning and the execution of the programme 
has to be left to the people themselves. This 
change in the slogan can also be seen from 
the gradual changes in the organisation of 
the programme. At first ad hoc Village 
Development Committees for each village 
were set up to ensure the people’s participation 
and at the Block level there was a Block 
Advisory Committee nominated by the 
Government consisting of official and non- 
official members. But it was soon found that 
this machinery was not adequate enough for 
the objectives of the programme. Under this 
conception, people were no doubt coming 
forward readily to take the fullest advantage 
of the amenities portion of the Community 
Programme, for instance, people were willing 
to contribute towards the cost of village roads, 
school buildings, wells, etc. But when it came 
to people’s participation in the development 
programme proper, it was found that it was 
grossly inadequate. There was no realisation 
on the part of the people that this was 
essentially a development programme and 
that they had a very important part in it. The 
development of the area can take place only 
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when the people in the area exert themselves 
and are determined to effect an improvement 
in their conditions of living. This can be 
expressed in another way. The Development 
Plan for the block or even the Development 
Plan of the whole country cannot succeed 
unless each person or each family has a 
developmental plan of its own. Obviously, the 
Government agency cannot reach every 
family and even if it did, it will not be able 
to induce each family to have development 
plan of its own. This will be possible only if 
the villagers come together and discuss with 
each other their problems and their require- 
ments. For this an organisation at the village 
level is required. The most suitable organi- 
sation for the purpose is the elected village 
panchayat. If the village panchayat is not fully 
representative of all the interests it might be 
open to it to co-opt interests not represented 
in the panchayat. But the initiative for the 
development programme must gradually pass 
over to the village panchayats. Similarly, at 
the Block level the present trend is to have 
a block panchayat or block development board 
which would consist of elected representatives 
of the various panchayats in the block. The 
team set up by the Government of India 
Committee on plan projects to study the 
Community Development Programme has 
advised that unless the initiative for the 
programme is handed over to such an elected 
body it may not make a headway. The 
Governments of all the states are at present 
studying this recommendation. The idea is 
that these Block Boards will have full responsi- 
bility for the planning and the execution of 
the programme and that the entire block 
staff will work as the executive of this board. 


I now come to the programmes carried out 
in the Blocks. 


In the field of agriculture, the cultivators 
are induced to sow improved seeds, to apply 
fertilisers and adopt improved agricultural 
practices, In addition steps are taken to 
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improve irrigation facilities and to provide 
credit for cultivation expenses. In the field of 
animal husbandry the objective is to have 
improved strains of cattle and to prevent 
diseases among them. With a view to provide 
a supplementary income, poultry breeding is 
encouraged by the distribution of chicken and 
eggs. A survey of possible village industries 
in the area which require assistance is made 
and steps taken to provide technical assistance 
as well as funds for such industry. The cv- 
operative movement is to be strengthened so 
that ultimately any activity which cannot be 
undertaken by an individual and is suitable 
for being handled by an association of persons 
on a mutual service basis, would be carried 
on through co-operative societies. The aim 
is that the co-operative movement should 
provide credit, undertake distribution of seeds 
and fertilisers and marketing of agricultural 
products, It is hoped that ultimately every 
family would have at least one member on 
a co-operative society and such of those who 
are not now considered non-credit worthy 
would be enabled to become credit worthy. 
Funds are also provided under the programme 
for small local works, such as improvement of 
village roads, construction of wells, construc- 
tion of school buildings, etc. The motto in 
regard to public health is “prevention is better 
than cure” and the villagers are educated in 
the prevention of diseases. 


Several community activities, such as the 
formation of youth clubs, farmers’ clubs, 
women’s clubs, are encouraged. These clubs 
are not merely intended as places where people 
gather and gossip but as institutions which 
will enable the members to participate in an 
activity which will help them economically; 
for instance, members of women’s clubs 
engage in activities, such as spinning, 
knitting, garment making, embroidery, etc. 
This will enable them to supplement their 


income or at least to save expenditure which 
they are at present incurring. Similarly, small 
cottage industries are organised on a co- 
operative basis. The members of youth clubs 
indulge in activities, such as poultry breeding, 
vegetable cultivation, etc. Thus all these 
community activities have some kind of 
economic activity as an inherent part. 


I mentioned just now about the organisa- 
tion of women’s clubs in the community 
development blocks. We have in each block 
a woman social education organiser and two 
woman Village workers (grama_sevikas) 
whose main concern is to ensure the participa- 
tion of women in developmental activities, 
organise women’s clubs, and generally look 
after the education of women. I must say that 
in a limited way, these workers have succeeded 
in their task and today there is a new 
awakening among women in rural India. 

Side by side with Community Development 
Programme, there are the Welfare Extension 
Projects organised by the Central Social 
Welfare Board. A Welfare Extension Project 
covers 25 villages and its main objective is the 
welfare of women and children. These 
projects have also an economic bias. Each 
project has about five centres. At each centre 
there is a grama sevika, a maternity assistant 
and a craft assistant. It is expected that by 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan there 
would be 1,320 projects in the whole of India. 


It will thus be seen that considerable 
activities are going on in rural aeas. These 
activities have already brought out a number 
of village leaders both among men and women 
who are interested in rural development. 
There is an increasing awareness in rural 
areas of the need for an improvement of 
economic and social conditions. With this 
consciousness it is hoped that in a few years 
the rural areas will reach a very high degree 
of development. 








URBAN COMMUNITY NEEDS 


By P. T. THomas 
Director, Madras School of Social Work 


In this paper I shall not attempt to list the 
things needed for urban community develop- 
ment, because they are legion, and because 
they vary so much from nation to nation, 
state to state, and city to city in proportion 
to variations in culture, traditions, economic 
resources and social and moral values. What 
I shall in fact attempt to do is to suggest a 
few lines of thought which, to my mind, 
appear to be necessary to be borne in 
mind in any scheme of Urban Community 
Development. 


Perhaps the first thing that we ought to 
realise, and admit, is the very fact of commu- 
nity as a necessary social phenomenon or 
institution in human life. The size of the 
community may vary from the infinitesimally 
small nuclear family to the astronomically 
large modern industrial city. In fact, the 
phenomenon of community is so widespread 
a feature of human life that even if there are 
differences in everything else from region to 
region, in this alone humanity manifests 
similarity. In support of this we may cite 
Murdock, a well known American anthropo- 
logist who, in his Social Structure which 
embodies the findings of a ten-year Cross- 
Cultural Survey of the Institute of Human 
Relations of Yale University, states that the 
community and the nuclear family are the 
only social groups that are genuinely universal. 
He adds “Everywhere territorial propinquity, 
supported by diverse other bonds, unites 
atleast a few neighbouring families into a 
larger social group all of whose members 
maintain face-to-face relationships with one 
another”, One need hardly labour the point 
as it is fairly obvious. Community, small or 
large, is perhaps the only human vehicle for 
transmission from generation to generation of 


the accumulated experience, skill, knowledge, 
insight, judgment, and wisdom. The growth 
of the small community into the present day 
city through the village and the small town, 
is only a natural culmination of the virtually 
unlimited association of peoples for social, 
intellectual, cultural, industrial, commercial 
and administrational pursuits. Few will agree 
with Lewis Mumford when he states in his 
otherwise excellent book, Culture of Cities, 
that the city is a fact in nature like a cave, 
a run of mackerel or an ant-heap. We 
might say that the community is a fact in 
nature, but the city is a conscious work of 
man in the same way as the humble igloo 
and the skyscraper, the municipal adminis- 
tration and the State, and the primitive 
handicrafts and modern mechanised industry 
are conscious works of man. 

However, few will dispute Mumford’s 
earlier statement that the city is the point of 
maximum concentration for the power and 
culture of the community, that it is the form 
and symbol of an integrated social relation- 
ship, that it is the place where the goods of 
civilisation are multiplied and manifolded, 
and that it is here, finally, where human 
experience is transformed into viable signs, 
symbols, patterns of conduct, systems of order. 
It is just this function of the city that is its 
prime strength as well as its chief weakness 
at the same time, and it is this that makes 
the city contain within itself the most power- 
ful potentialities for human growth, culture, 
civilisation on the one hand, and for degene- 
ration, barbarity and depravity on the other. 
The tragic downfall of many a grand civili- 
sation in the past bears testimony to the fact 
that there was something in those civilisations 
that made them easy victims to extraneous 
counter-forces, or that they had in themselves 
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the seeds of self-destruction. Nor is the urban 
community of to-day fundamentally different 
from their counterparts in the ancient world 
although the technique and manner of des- 
truction has changed phenominally. 

While admitting that the community is a 
necessary phenomenon in human develop- 
ment, and that the urban community in 
particular is inevitable in the context of 
modern industrial life, it would seem perti- 
nent to contend that the immensely large 
and unwieldy agglomeration that is the 
modern city is both unnecessary and harmful. 
In a little-known, but highly thought- 
provoking recent book, Mr. Arthur Morgan, 
former Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, has made out a well-substantiated 
case for the small community of face-to-face 
relationships which, all along in human 
history, has been so much more conducive to 
traditions of sincerity, goodwill and mutual 
confidence, than the large impersonal human 
concentrations. He quotes from Stefansson’s 
description of the Eskimos of the Coronation 
Gulf region to show how some of the finest 
human values are generated and cherished in 
the small community. 


“Among the Eskimos of Northern Canada 
there was no law except public opinion... . 
Although no one had authority, each person 
had influence according to the respect won 
from a community which had intimate 
knowledge of everybody... With the primi- 
tive Eskimos every debt was a debt of honour; 
for there were no police, judges, prisons, or 
punishment ... The same force which compel 
the Eskimos to pay his debts compel him to 
do his share of the work according to his 
recognised abilities. 

“The successful man stood above his fellows 
in nothing but their good opinion... Your 
importance in the community depended on 
your judgment, your ability, and your 
character but notably upon your unselfishness 
and kindness”. 


Ursan Community Neeps 


This is not by any means an advocacy for 
reverting to the custom and social organi- 
sation of our prehistoric ancestors, but it serves 
to bring home the point that the small 
community is by far the most ideal human 
organization for welfare and happiness. Most 
large cities of the precent day world have 
grown to their tremendous sizes inspite of 
themselves, and, at any rate, with little 
thought of what is good and what is necessary 
for its community. While cities are, admittedly, 
necessary for progress in industry and 
commerce, and humanity will continue to 
tend towards urban concentrations, one may 
well pose the question whether it is necessary, 
or atleast conducive, to the ultimate good of 
human societies to cluster itself into vast urban 
concentrations, and whether a point will be 
arrived at, sooner or later, when it is positively 
inadvisable and even risky to go any farther. 
Morgan has advanced the thesis that the 
community of the future is the small com- 
munity, and, conversely, the future of 
community lies in delimiting itself to propor- 
tions which make for increasing personal 
relationships between its members. The point 
is particularly apt at the present time when, 
the inter-continental ballistic missiles, and the 
“sputniks” and “flopniks” have made it of 
utmost important for us to disperse ourselves 
into smaller units even for sheer survival. 


The cliche that man is nowhere more lonely 
than in the city has become so hackneyed that 
one often tends to forget how profoundly true 
it is in fact. The cold impersonality of the 
large city is often so chilly and frightful as to 
make people want to run away from it. The 
most fertile ground for the growth and 
flowering of human nature, and indeed of 
human virtues, is the place of maximum 
opportunities for stable and _ continued 
personal relationships and _ neighbourliness. 
Where this is at a discount, if not totally 
absent, the human mind tends to become so 
completely encased within its own walls that 
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it is mostly impervious to factors other than 
those that satisfy the self.. We know only too 
well that the morbid, self-seeking pursuits of 
the city man generate and transmit evil in the 
long run. “The central and significant fact 
about city”, as Geddies and Bramford pointed 
out, “is that the city... functions as a specia- 
lised organ of social transmission”. In this 
important function, the city can be a powerful 
force for good if only its drives and its 
dynamism are channelled towards the attain- 
ment of human good and happiness. This can 
best be done through small local communities 
only even if they form components of the 
larger whole. This may seem to create conflict- 
ing local patriotisms within the city as has been 
so delightfully parodied by Chesterton in his 
Napoleon of Notting Hill, but may we not add 
that twenty miniature Napoleons are better 
than no Napoleon at all? My contention 
would therefore be that for its most effective 
and useful functioning we need to have a 


network of local authorities within any large. 


city so that the central administration of the 
city will be more in the nature of a co- 
ordination of its component local authorities. 
Most of the large English cities have histori- 
cally developed on this pattern, and one may 
hazard the opinion that the comparative 
stability of the typical English city is in large 
measure the result of its local authority system. 


A characteristic feature of Indian cities— 
apart from the ever-present overcrowding, 
squalor, slumming and insanitary conditions 
which they share with cities in most parts of 
the world—is their localised concentrations of 
caste groups or linguistic groups. This is an 
altogether undesirable feature as it perpe- 
tuates the very separations which every right 
thinking person amongst us is trying to 
abolish. The ideal condition is one in which 
the unity and cohesion of communities are 
determined not by accidents of birth or 
language, but by the sharing of certain felt 
civic, cultural, and social needs. 


Social Scientists are only too well aware of 
the predominant role that the city plays in 
the creation and multiplication of a variety 
of social problems, such as _ juvenile 
delinquency, crime, destitution, social diseases. 
alcoholism and prostitution. To quote 
Mumford again, “In the close quarters of the 
city, perversities and evils spread more 
quickly; in the stones of the city these anti- 
social become embedded; it is not the 
triumphs of urban living that awaken the 
prophetic wrath of a Jeremiah, a Savonarola, 
a Rousseau, or a Ruskin.” (Mumford does 
not continue this strain of thought to tell us 
what it is that in fact awakens the wrath of 
the prophets, but we may assume that if it is 
not triumphs of urban living, it must be the 
failures such as those that we have stated 
above). It is easy to engage oneself in arm- 
chair theorising on these questions, but what 
is difficult and infinitely more important, is 
the doing of things that will create conditions 
for the progressive lessening of these evils, if 
not their ultimate irradication. I use the word 
‘lessening’ quite advisedly because I realise 
that the complete irradication of evil can only 
be a problem for academic speculation, and 
not for practical attainment, unless and until 
we reach a stage where human nature itself 
can be mechanically manipulated. (Inciden- 
tally, the perfectionists among us may take 
comfort from the forecast of some leading 
American scientists that in 2057 A.D. 
emotions and impulses, among other things 
will be controlled by pills and no one will 
become ill mentally or emotionally). The 
progressive lessening of evil is indeed a worthy 
ideal which humanity can constantly continue 
to aspire and strive for because it will at all 
times provide an incentive to work fur making 
a condition worse than it really is. A condition 
of equality in virtue cannot be realised—not 
in the near future, at any rate—just as a 
condition of equality in evil cannot be realised 
either. Nevertheless, as Dr. J. F. Bulsara wrote 
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in a recent article in the Indian Journal of 
Social Work, “No one in his senses... would 
like to maintain the existing inequalities which 
relegate innocent children to slums, drive 
women into prostitution, and insult the very 
intelligence of man by violating the dignity of 
human personality”. 

In a survey of juvenile delinquency in 
Madras that has just been completed by the 
Madras School of Social Work on behalf of 
the Ministry of Education, it was found that 
a condition common to most delinquents is 
the abominable overcrowding and insanitation 
of their living. Alhough this does not prove 
that overcrowding is a direct cause of juvenile 
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delinquency, it nevertheless suggests the 
thought that had conditions been better the 
children would have been less likely to become 
delinquents. Two other conditions that were 
equally common in the environment of most 
delinquents were poverty and lack of 
recreation. 


I realise that I have only briefly touched 
upon a few points in relation to urban 
community development, and have perhaps 
left many points totally untouched; but the 
purpose of this paper will be adequately ful- 
filled if it has served to suggest matters for 
further thought and discussion. 


Section II 
PLANNED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND NEW WELFARE NEEDS 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Raa, Vice- 
Chancellor, Delhi University. 

Secretary: Shri L. S. Kudchedkar, Registrar, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 


Bombay. 


Chairman: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) That in view of the policy of planning 
the country’s economic development, 
responsibility be vested in the planning 
authorities to see that adequate 
machinery is evolved and financial 
resources made available to meet the 
new welfare needs arising out of 
planned economic development; 


That economic conditions in the 
villages be altered by means of indus- 
trialisation through the introduction of 
efficient small scale and cottage 
industries and that welfare services be 
extended to these areas by means of 
essential urban amenities; 


(3) That welfare service cannot be effec- 
tively introduced into rural life unless 
villages are reconstituted on an 
economic basis and therefore enlarged 
and reconstituted so as to serve not 
only as centres of healthy living but also 
as places of frequent visits by residents 
of urban areas; 


That welfare services in urban areas 
be so designed as to include creation of 
facilities for group life—in social, 
cultural and neighbourhood terms—on 
a healthy basis as is found in rural life 
at its best; 


In order that economic development 
may be oriented towards the prevention 
of the emergence of the social ills 
connected with economic development 
in other countries, industrialisation 


(5) 


should be so planned as to avoid the 
creation of large concentrations of 
population in urban centres; 
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(6) That in view of the paucity of ade- 


(9 


~~ 


quate factual data regarding social 
problems arising during the process of 
economic development in _ India, 
research inquiries into this subject be 
promoted by the Research Programmes 
Committee of the Planning Commis- 
sion and other research organisations; 
That welfare services be made avail- 
able to all the poor sections of the 
community on the basis of real eco- 
nomic needs and that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work and other 
voluntary organisations devise ways 
and means for the implemention of 
this principle; ; 

That co-operative organisations be 
promoted in small scale and cottage 
industries and co-operative education 
through organised co-operative educa- 
tion centres be provided to workers 
engaged in those industries for their 
better understanding of co-operative 
rights and obligations; and further, 
that welfare services be organised in 
which the poor could contribute 
voluntary labour instead of money in 
order to share social and economic 
benefits ; 

That the question of the relationship 
between voluntary agencies and 
governmental organisations in the field 
of welfare services be examined 
thoroughly and for this purpose 


seminars be arranged at regional and 
national levels; 


(10) 


(11) 


(14) 


That schools of social work and allied 
institutions should consider co-ordina- 
tion of course and laying down of 
standards for training of personnel at 
different levels for initiating and orga- 
nising new welfare services arising 
from planned economic development ; 


That vocational guidance services be 
provided in all educational institutions 
in order to avoid wastage of human 
resources in the process of economic 
development, and to ensure maximum 


productivity ; 


That educational bodies and institu- 
tions, such as Universities, Colleges and 
Schools should provide comprehensive 
social education so as to instil in men, 
women and children in urban and 
rural areas the consciousness of their 
own individual share towards the com- 
munity’s collective responsibility for 
meeting new welfare needs: 


That Bureaux be set up in cities and 
towns to provide guidance and infor- 
mation to new rural and other 
immigrants arriving there. 


That social welfare services be pro- 
vided in a larger measure in the form 
of clubs and community centres for 
cultural, physical and _ recreational 
activities with special reference to the 
needs of unemployed sections in the 
community during the transition stage 
of economic development. 











Section III 


ROLE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN IMPLEMENTING 
WELFARE SERVICES 
By Dr. U. Krisuna Rau 


(Chairman) 


“The principal social welfare problems 
relate to women, children, youth, the family, 
the underprivileged groups and __ social 
defence.” This sentence taken from a pam- 
phlet printed in connection with the 
Commonwealth Conference held in Delhi 


gives in a nutshell the problems facing us. 
It is nothing peculiar to India. In our country 
the problem is intensified by our population 
and by lack of significant and adequate 
resources, Let me briefly give you an idea of 
the money that is being spent: 





ist FIVE YEAR PLAN 


(Rupees in crores) 


2nd FIVE YEAR PLAN 


(Rupees in crores) 





Social Welfare 
Education 
Health 
Welfare of Backward Classes 
Labour and Labour Welfare 
Housing 


Oofwn re 


5 29 
164 307 
140 274 

32 91 

7 29 

«9 120 





I am giving these figures to show you how 
much money is spent. Though only 29 to 30 
crores are being spent on social welfare, I 
am of opinion that the other heads of expen- 
ditures are also concerned with precaution, 
cure, and alleviation of the problems I have 
mentioned in the beginning. This clearly 
shows, as the Hon’ble Shri C. Subramaniam 
said yesterday, that the government is now 
the biggest social welfare worker. As the 
President, Mrs. Hansa Mehta said yesterday, 
it is time that some of the responsibilities of 
the state were transferred to the local autho- 
rities, both urban and rural. They have to 
work in co-operation with voluntary organi- 
sations and should be helpful to one another. 
Social welfare should be the concern of all 
persons concerned and the ideal plan where 
such co-operative work is necessary is in the 


local authorities. The pattern of the rural 
local authority is rapidly changing from the 
district board type to the panchayat type and 
one has to wait to see the full picture. The 
community development schemes and _ the 
national extension schemes which have to a 
great extent been replaced by the former are 
examples of this co-operative effort between 
individuals and authorities. In urban local 
authorities, such as municipalities and cor- 
porations, the problem, in my opinion, is not 
so difficult. Even now many of the bigger 
municipalities have departments to impart 
education, give medical relief, and to 


adopt preventive measures against infectious 
diseases. Some of these have maternity and 
child welfare centres, creches, and children’s 
parks. Greater attention should be given to 
the problems of juvenile delinquency, un- 
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married mothers, foundling homes and 
hospitals, birth control. Slum clearance is one 
in which much work has been done. The 
provision of housing for labourers, the low 
income group, will go a long way in tackling 
social evils. Supply of free milk and midday 
meal to young babies and _ school-going 
children are an absolute necessity. The care 
of the physically handicapped and_ the 
mentally defective are some urgent problems. 
The eradication of prostitution and beggary 
are necessary, but will, to a great extent, 
depend on economic causes, All this and more 


can be done if money is available and the 
men in charge have a desire to work. Service 
above self will be a good motto. The former 
should be made available by the governments 
either directly or through welfare boards and 
co-operations. The latter should develop by 
the inherent goodness in every man. I am sure 
this Conference will shed light on some of 
these problems. It should at least turn the 
searchlight towards many questions. 


[Dr. Krishna Rau then read Shri P. R. Nayak’s 
address in his absence] 





ROLE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN IMPLEMENTING 
WELFARE SERVICES* 
Suri P. R. Nayak, I.C:S. 


The aims of local self-government are 
essentially beneficient in character, in the 
sense that they serve varied needs that make 
life comfortable and more full of meaning. 
The content of welfare is, of course, larger 
than the present scope of local self-government 
activity. There was a time when other aspects 
of welfare were matters of primarily local 
initiative and organisation. But our problems 
today are so numerous and the need for uni- 
formity in policies and execution so great in 
certain spheres that one need not regret the 
specialisation and diversification of adminis- 
trative agencies and the reduction in the 
range of local self-government functions. The 
latter still cover an impressive and imoprtant 
field. One must, however, guard against a 
tendency, sometimes seen today, to supplant 
or dilute local enterprise and responsibility by 
centralised agencies. While centralisation is 
necessary in certain matters, it often fails, in 
others, to judge local needs properly or to 


evoke local enthusiam and _ participation 
adequately. 


In the sphere of local self-government, this 
judgment and this participation are highly 
important. Action and reaction operate in 
a special degree in the relatively small com- 
munity that a local authority serves. The 
smallness of the community is both an 
advantage and a disadvantage. In one sense, 
the task of determining needs and rendering 
service, and the organisational requirements 
therefor, become more manageable. Equally, 
however, discordant voices—often of no 
relevance to local objectives—tend to pene- 
trate too readily into the minds of men, and 
distract attention from essentials, This impact 
of mainly political ideologies, in a sphere in 
which they have no real place, will, one hopes, 
be cured in course of time by a better appre- 
ciation of the role of the different wings of 
Government—Central, State and local. 





* Owing to the unavoidable absence of Shri Nayak, Dr. U. Krishna Rau, Speaker, Madras Legislative 


Assembly acted'as Chairman of this Section. 
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In promoting the well-being of the 
community, the first endeavour of a local 
authority must be to secure greater and better 
understanding from the citizens. From under- 
standing can spring responsiveness and even 
enthusiasm. Our concepts and standards are 
undergoing rapid change. Environmental 
hygiene calls for something more than habits 
of personal cleanliness in the individual. The 
warding off of illness is not wholly a question 
of chance but equally one of appropriate 
prevention. Education is no longer a matter 
of individual choice, but a duty to the country 
as well. A house is not just shelter against the 
elements, but a place where the individual 
must be refreshed and revived and the 
children must grow into worthy manhood. In 
these spheres of essentially local activity, there 
is much that the individual and the commu- 
nity must learn and be told. 


The understanding that we must try to 
secure should cover the pre-requisites of 
orderly community living. Local self-govern- 
ment will fulfil its role in the scheme of a 
welfare State to the extent that we succeed 
here; and the measure of success must be 
gauged by the degree to which civi¢ conscience 
develops. Civic conscience reflects awareness 
and understanding of one’s rights and obliga- 
tion as a member of a large community and 
must evoke appropriate action in the 
individual. Rights, in this context, relate to 
the basic needs of a decent way of life— 
adequate housing, a potable supply of water, 
the safeguarding of public health, including 
sanitation, the relief of sickness, the propa- 
gation of education and the provision of 
facilities for mental and physical recreation. 
Obligations would cover, first, the acceptance 
of a duty to contribute to the sum total of 
civic functions. This contribution must 


necessarily vary from individual to individual, 
according to capacity; but it must, neverthe- 
less, be realised that each has a price to pay 
in terms of effort and other resources. The 
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maximum possible mobilisation of local 
resources alone can highlight their undoubted 
deficiencies for an adequate programme of 
services. Secondly, obligations impose a code 
of conduct that reflects the mutual inter- 
dependence of the citizens in matters of a civic 
nature. It is not enough that the environment 
is developed to provide the basic needs of a 
decent way of life. The proper enjoyment 
of the services and amenities available is 
equally important. This code of conduct is 
inescapable in a thickly populated and some- 
what heterogeneous urban community; and 
every fall from desired standards must detract 
from the health and well-being of a neighbour. 


In rapidly expanding communities, the need 
for the careful planning of growth is of the 
highest importance. Many of our present ills 
spring from a neglect of this consideration. 
The policy of laissez faire in the past may 
have provided some excuse for the unseemly 
growths we often see around us. We have 
moved away from that attitude and a better 
appreciation of the need for foresight prevails. 
Nevertheless, the fundamentals of orderly and 
decent growth are found lacking in many 
new developments, for example, in Delhi. The 
planning of growth must include not merely 
the opening up of virgin areas but also the 
provision therein of services and amenities of 
a prescribed standard, Otherwise, we shall 
always remain preoccupied in catching up 
with deficiencies in basic requirements, such 
as water supply or schools, and can never go 
forward to a broadening of the scope and 
purpose of local self-government. Local 
authorities today are mainly engaged in 
remedying the basic defects that exist—though 
this is important—in the older parts of their 
areas and have overlooked the haphazard and 
substandard growth that has ensued in the 
wake of a large influx of population. Here 
are the seeds of a perpetual chain reaction. 
If, however, the amelioration of backward 
conditions is made dependent substantially on 
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the opening up of new areas for decent 
habitation, the struggle for improvement will 
be won the sooner. 


This really is the crux of the problem of 
slums, or in other words, of overcrowding and 
under-development, which afflicts a large part 
of the urban population. Unless these 
distressing features are remedied, welfare will 
remain bereft of true significance. The indi- 
vidual will not have the desire, nor the time 
and the opportunity, to profit by the other 
ingredients of a community programme. It 
is also clear that the execution of plans of 
development and redevelopment, including 
the provision of decent housing for the poorer 
classes, has now become the responsibility 
mainly of a local authority. Private enterprise 
has been drying up and, in any case, is unable 
to meet the requirements of a situation in 
which the need is mostly of the poor. 
Ordinary considerations of investment and 
return are inapplicable and a large-scale 
effort is called for. 


It is against this background of a rapidly 
changing urban scene that one must formulate 
the complementary, i.e. the educative part of 
the programme of community development. 

An intergral part of the programme is the 
spread of education, amongst the children as 
also amongst the adults. From the first, we 
must win a new generation that will better 
understand and respond to the calls of civic 
(and national) duty. From the second, we 
must secure, for the immediate future, a 
better foundation for the improvements we 
plan to effect. 


In a local authority’s programme, the 
improvement of the physical scene and the 
spread of education are thus vital. As stated 
earlier, the former cover all those services that 
make for convenience and well-being. If one 
analyses the problem and seeks to prescribe 
priorities the needs today would appear to 
be more new houses, the improvement and 


preservation of the older houses wherever 
feasible, the augmentation of water supply 
services, the improvement of sanitation and 
the provision of recreational facilities. But the 
houses we build, and the layouts in which 
they are placed, must not become the slums 
of the near future. Because notions about 
adequate housing standards change so rapidly, 
especially in a developing economic situation, 
it is better to err slightly on the side of 
liberality. 


The problems of public health, so closely 
determined by the environment, and of 
medical relief here come to mind. Health 
and sickness are to a very substantial degree 
dependent on the surrounding living condi- 
tions, But it must take time to improve the 
environment to an adequate level. Mean- 
while, an intensification of public health 
measures is called for. It is regrettable that 
epidemics still ravage cities, though we are 
fully equipped to fight the battle. Perhaps, 
our approach has relied too much on a 
spontaneous response from the people to the 
call for vaccination and inoculation. Factors, 
such as ignorance and superstition have been 
responsible for a substantial failure in this 
direction. The time, therefore, has come to 
go out to the people, seek them in their houses, 
and induce them, in their interest and in the 
interests of the community, to co-operate in 
the fight against recurring epidemics. 


Another aspect of public health mainte- 
nance relates to the food that is served in 
public eating houses. There is much leeway 
to be made up in this matter and the related 
one of adulteration. But success in these 
experiments will be dependent on _ the 
extent to which public understanding and 
co-operation are forthcoming. 


As regards medical relief, our available 
facilities are clearly inadequate. While atten- 
tion must be devoted to their increase, the 
problem must be tackled with an eye to the 
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special needs of some of the more dreadful 
scourges, such as tuberculosis, which is as 
much a physical as a social ailment. 


The interplay of the effort on the educa- 
tional side will render progress in these matiers 
of health and sickness easier. The educational 
effort must start from school buildings which 
attract, rather than repel, the child. Most of 
our schools, especially primary schools, in the 
cities are today badly housed. They cannot 
hold the child’s interest, and the resources 
spent on education, therefore, yield only a 
fraction of the benefit aimed at. 


Beyond the foregoing programme, there is 
much new ground that local authorities can 
cover—in the service of the poor, the 
distressed and the physically handicapped. 
Something is being done by authority in these 
matters, but the effort and the responsibility 
have often no real roots in local soil. These 
are spheres in which local responsibility has 
much to commend it; one would like to see 
not merely increasing initiative by ~ local 
authorities in these matters but also a decen- 
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tralisation to the local level of control over 
existing institutions. 

While the programme before local authori-— 
ties is large, the resources available are meagre. 
There is, therefore, urgent need for their 
augmentation. Unfortunately, the problem 
has not received adequate consideration. It 
is true that paucity of resources afflicts us at 
various other levels also, and that there is no 
magic wand that can dispel this difficulty. 
Even so, there is scope for enlarging local 
finances. That this has not happened to any 
significant extent seems partly to be the 
result of a weakness in the functioning of local 
self-government and the relative scantiness of 
beneficient results achieved. Secondly, local 
authorities have been hesitant in tapping local 
resources to the maximum possible extent 
through taxation and similar other measures. 
If this hesitancy can be overcome, and while 
we wait, a determined effort can be made 
to promote self-help in the smaller needs of 
community life, progress would be more 
satisfying. Equally, unresolved deficiencies 
would then become intolerable to the point 
that Government cannot overloook. 





THE ROLE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
IMPLEMENTING WELFARE SERVICES 


By Suri D. BALASUNDARAM, L.A.S. 


‘ 
Commissioner, Corporation of Madras 


To what extent should local governments 
make themselves responsible for implementing 
the welfare services in the interests of welfare 
of their citizens by affording protection against 
hazards of fortune? According to some, it is 
the duty of the parents to feed, clothe, and 
educate their children. It is the man’s res- 
ponsibility to provide for his household and 
to set aside, out of his earnings, his reserve 
fund to maintain him in his old age. It is 


his duty to lay enough to keep his family 
through spells of unemployment. All these 
obligations, it used to be said in olden days, 
must be laid upon the individual. 

But this metamorphosis is the outcome of 
democratic pressure from the electorate. It 
is impossible to maintain a healthy system of 
democratic government in the national sphere, 
unless it is nourished and supported by 
democratic local authorities in town. Local 
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Self-government, therefore, is a typical British 
compromise between ancient modes and 
modern needs. 


Municipalities in most advanced countries 
have recognised that the moral scourges of 
modern city life take their origin in economic 
causes. By a series of causation, the experts 
have perceived that poverty breeds congestion 
and congestion leads to insanitation, and 
unhealthiness, both moral and physical. They, 
therefore, are content to lead a flank attack 
by taking up housing reform and by pressing 
forward with insurance schemes for ensuring 
adequate . hospital accommodation and 
efficient medical advice. Welfare work, such 
as providing of foundling hospitals, creches, 
and establishing a home for lost women is of 
utmost necessity. The system of municipal 
guardianship, according to which illegitimate 
children become at birth the legal wards of 
officers appointed by the local authorities, is 
one of the most effectual of the measures by 
which immorality among the children is 
combated. 


Police powers are vested in municipalities 
in Western countries, But municipalities in 
India, are powerless to adopt any stringent 
measures for the campaign against the 
municipal laws, flourishing in the city. If the 
welfare services should be efficient, then the 
municipal authorities in India should be 
furnished with police powers which are 
indispensable for the work of securing the 
moral health of the city. Then only can 
vigorous campaign against the cesspools, that 
undermine the moral health of the city, be 
resorted to. Municipalities in India should 
be able to promote public welfare of the civic 
community. In Germany, it is found that the 
municipal authority can often enforce claims 
on behalf of the illegitimate children, where 
the mothers acting alone would have no 
chance. It will be intersting to note that so 
energetically do the muncipal guardians 
protect the interests of unmarried mothers 


that an association of fathers of illegitimate 
children has been formed for mutual counsel 
and defence. Foundling hospitals of Paris are 
model institutions, where the care of the 
innocent unfortunates does not stop, simply 
at looking after them in the ailments of their 
helpless infancy, but goes a great way towards 
educating, bringing them up and settling them 
in life. In India, however, neither the state 
nor its delicate municipality has yet accepted 
the public obligation of such poor relief. 


The labour exchanges of European 
countries in municipal hands have helped a 
great deal to prevent unemployment. The 
labour exchange suggests a huge working 
man’s club. 


For lightening the pressure of unemploy- 
ment, municipalities can have municipal pawn 
shops, where the workmen and artisans can 
realise any of their possessions, except furni- 
ture and articles, which belong to the primary 
comforts of the home at reasonable rates for 
a fair interest charge. The establishment of 
a municipal bank as in Birmingham will ease 
the financial bottleneck for ensuring huge 
deposit reserves. 


Compulsory System of Social Insurance.— 
There is hardly any insurance against the 
common contingencies of life, viz., sickness, 
accident, premature disablement or premature 
superannuation. It must, therefore, be the 


task of the municipalities in India to insure * 


their citizens against the common ills of their 
ordinary life. Special additional powers may 
have to be given to them by law to enable 
thern to undertake a wholesale insurance of 
the municipal community against illness, 
accidents, invalidity, or old age. 


Art galleries and museums of every kind 
should be provided for recreation of the 
children and in order to improve and widen 
the cultural and artistic outlook of the citizens. 
The foremost recognition that the Local Self- 
government can give towards the welfare of 
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the citizens is in respect of education. It is, 
therefore, the responsibility of the municipal 
authorities, with the co-operation of the state, 
to provide the 3 R’s for their citizens. Emer- 
gency hospital service, extension of the supply 
of meals both at school, and milk for school 
children, nursing mothers, and their infants 
must form part of welfare services. 


Sir William Beveridge, the first Director of 
the London School of Economics has suggest- 
ed, in an official publication, the principle 
that the state, in co-operation with the 
individual citizens, should make itself respon- 
sible for a comprehensive service of social 
security designed to eradicate and combat the 
five giants, viz., want, disease, ignorance, 
squalor and idleness. The Beveridge report of 
“want” comes within the framework of a 
much wider conception of social security. In 
pursuance thereof, the British Government has 
passed various Acts, such as the National 
Health Services Act, the Children Act, the 
National Assistance Act, the Education Act, 
etc. It is the responsibility of the government 
to keep the level of employment high enough 
to prevent unemployment. 


Welfare Services—There must be gua- 
ranteed incomes on a scale high enough to 
prevent positive want both for the unemployed 
and their dependants. There must be a 
guaranteed income, for those who are sick, 
injured or incapacitated so as to lose their 
earning power. There must be pension ‘for 
the aged who are past work or have earned 
the right to retire. There must be cash 
allowances for children beyond the first in any 
family designed to prevent hardship and loss 
of quality consequent on the parent’s poverty. 
The cash allowances for children must be 
supplemented by services in kind like midday 
meals, free milk, etc. A comprehensive free 
medical service should be made available to 
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the poor and the infirm. There must be an 
adequate provision for the care of the aged, 
who cannot lead a normal life in homes of 
their own. There must be special hospitals 
provided for the handicapped, such as blind, 
deaf, crippled and the mentally defective. It 
should be the responsibility of the local 
government to ensure that all citizens are 
decently housed and provided with the 
services and amenities absolutely necessary for 
healthy community living. Voluntary social 
service should be encouraged and social work 
done very largely by the voluntary workers. 
Thus, men and women need not be ashamed 
to seek help from the state or from the local 
authorities, when misfortune comes upon 
them. Both as tax-payers and contributors to 
the national insurance fund, they can feel 
that they pay for the help they get and claim 
it as a matter of right. 

The electorate looks to its representatives 
for amelioration of their living conditions. For 
an efficient and healthy administration in a 
democracy, long time is usually required for 
establishing good conventions for gaining 
proper ideas and experience of all its objec- 
tives, and for surmounting the many pitfalls 
in its path. Then only can it hope to attain 
its cherished goal, which was exactly the 
advice of Lord Krishna imparted to Sri 
Arjuna that “an ascetic, who by his long 
penance made himself sinless, has yet to 
undergo several re-births before reaching the 
final goal.” As such, the proper allocation of 
the finances by the local governments imple- 
menting the recommendations of the Local 
Finances Enquiry Committee is a condition 
precedent to implement the welfare services 
by the municipalities and social service 
organisations. This is the only proper role for 
the local self-government to play towards the 
establishment of a welfare state, envisaged in 
Ram Rajya. 
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By J. S. MarHuR 
Deputy Director, All India Handicrafts Board, New Delhi 


It is only fitting that the Indian Conference 
of Social Work at the time of celebrating its 
tenth birthday should give more attention to 
local problems and their solutions. At a 
number of its sessions, we have considered and 
recommended an administrative and co- 
ordinating authority in the field of social 


welfare at the national and state levels. While. 


a number of state governments have set up 
ministries or departments of social welfare, the 
need for building the base organisations for a 
co-ordinated pattern of welfare services to 
emerge has become imperative. 


The study group of the Delhi School of 
Social Work gave thought to this problem, 
After meeting a number of times, it prepared 
and presented to the authorities a memo- 
randum on the need for a department of 
Social Welfare as a part of the proposed 
Municipal Corporation for Delhi. It is my 
duty to state that since the time that the 
memorandum was presented, I have joined 
the Government of India and the view and 
opinions expressed in this paper are my own 
and do not represent those of the Government 
of India. 


The scope of this paper has been limited to 
a consideration of urban areas only. This is 
not to minimise the importance of welfare 
services in the rural areas but the pattern of 
administrative framework of local-self govern- 
ment in the rural areas is undergoing a great 
process of change. The functions of 
Panchayats and district boards are being 
redefined in the context of Community 
Development and other programmes and it is 
premature to say what the ultimate pattern 
is going to be. 


Need for a Broader Concept of Social 
Welfare —Before we proceed further, it is 
necessary to emphasise that there is need to 
rethink the concept of social welfare. Hitherto, 
social welfare is regarded as only provision of 
certain ameliorative or palliative services 
aimed at improving the lot of economically 
and socially handicapped groups. This 
approach only helps to put social welfare as 
a patchwork or ornamental service largely un- 
related to the deeper issues and socio-economic 
complexes. 


Social welfare in its broader sense becomes 
the rightful concern of all groups in society 
and the objective of social progress as such. 
Therefore, it implies a team work approach 
on the part of the planners, administrators, 
economists, doctors, social workers, reformers 
and others. 


Social welfare also implies a co-ordination 
of governmental and voluntary efforts at all 
levels, Social welfare in this sense becomes a 
process as well as a philosophy of life. 


Nature of Problems at the Local Level.— 


The local area is the place where the problems . 


of all types and complexities manifest them- 
selves, These problems have local, state, 
national, and even international bearings. 
For example, slums, over-crowding, disease, 
poverty, lack of adequate recreation, lack of 
medical and educational services, social pro- 
blems, such as beggary, crime and delinquency, 
family disorganisation and others—all are 
manifest at the local level. Therefore, there is 
need to have a positive approach towards 
zoning, city planning, industrialisation, slum 
clearance, housing projects and providing a 
network of civic and social services. 
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Need to Strengthen Local-Self Govern- 
ments.—There is need to regard the local self- 
government as the base of administrative 
structure which should be linked with the 
regional, state and national levels through a 
process of co-ordination and delegation oi 
sufficient authority with the local level. This 
involves a clear demarcation of functions and 
responsibilities between authorities at different 
levels, creation of a favourable climate for 
communication and participation and bring- 
ing about the desired co-ordination and 
effective control. 


The Taxation Enquiry Commission has also 
recognised the importance of local self- 
governments. The Report states as follows: 


Local self-government has now 
become an integral part of the national 
administrative machinery, playing the 
same vital role that has been assigned 
to local self-government in other 
independent democratic countries 
Increasingly, it is coming to be re- 
organised in this country as that branch 
of administrative which must even- 
tually take charge of the expanding 
social services of the State. 


It is thus clear that the degree of local 
self-government will largely determine the 
extent of the people’s participation in 
improving their own lot through self-help. 
This would help in evolving the rightful 
pattern of democratic planning. 


Need for a Social Welfare Department in 
the Municipality or Corporation——It would 
have become clear by now that in order to 
have an integral approach towards socio- 
economic planning, the municipality or the 
corporation should have links with the 
regional and_ national administrative 


machinery on the one hand and with the 
neighbourhoods and local communities on the 
other. The creation of a social welfare depart- 
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ment would enable the local authority to 
develop a broad based organisation for its 
manifold services requiring the people’s 
co-operation. 


Some of the existing municipalities in 
Greater Delhi have made provision for welfare 
services, like social education, nursery schools, 
children’s parks, child guidance clinic, found- 
ling home, grants-in-aid to agencies, etc. 
Several other municipalities in the country 
have made provision for some of these, 
although in an elementary form. 


Functions of the Proposed Social Welfare 
Department.—The proposed Social Welfare 
Department in the municipalities would help 
to prevent overlapping and duplication, to 
provide essential services where need is 
greatest and to develop a co-ordinated frame- 
work of social welfare services in co-operation 
with the voluntary agencies. It would help 
other departments, like health and education 
in enlisting people’s co-operation. It would 
help work with the slum dwellers and imple- 
mentation of slum clearance programmes that 
are being undertaken on an increasing scale. 
It would also administer welfare services for 
the municipality’s own employees and develop 
those services on a community basis and not 
on an occupational basis. 


It would initiate the services, such as 
community centres, recreation and playground 
movement, nursery schools, etc. It would 
develop a grants-in-aid programme for the 
voluntary agencies in co-operation with the 
Central Social Welfare Board, the State Social 
Welfare Advisory Boards and __ State 
Department of Social Welfare. 


It would provide in co-operation with 
voluntary agencies a network of curative 
services, i.e. care, treatment, rehabilitation and 
after-care for the physically, socially and 
mentally handicapped groups. It would also 
undertake to provide emergency relief and 
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rehabilitation services for victims of disasters, 
such as fires, earthquakes, floods, etc. in co- 
operation with the Central and state 
emergency relief organisations. 

The state may also like to assign the 
department with care and rehabilitation of 


beggars, victims of immoral traffic and 
juvenile delinquents before and after the 
courts have dealt with them. It would start a 
Citizens Advisory Bureau to help the 
individuals in relation to information, skilled 
guidance, and personal help. 


SECTION III 


ROLE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN IMPLEMENTING WELFARE 
SERVICES 


Chairman: Dr. U. Krishna Rao, Speaker, 
Madras Legislative Assembly 
(in the absence of Shri P. R. 
Nayak, I.C:S.) 

Secretary: Shri V. M. Kulkarni, Field 


Consultant in Asia, International 
Union for Child Welfare, New 
Delhi. 


Realising that many old outstanding social 
problems need immediate effective attention 
and that maximum efforts need to be made to 
meet the current social needs; being convinced 
that much effective work could be done by 
local self-government institutions, at the 
various levels, like the Panchayats, the district 
local boards, the municipalities and the 
corporations, the Conference recommends: 


(1) That the scope of work of local self- 
government institutions be adequately 
expanded so as to include among their 
functions the implementation of social 
welfare services with the ultimate aim 
of bringing the benefits of the Welfare 
State within the reach of every citizen; 


(2) That while re-defining the scope of 
activities of local self-government 


institutions at various levels, a_ re- 
examination of the whole structure of 
activity 


welfare carried out by 


Authority be undertaken with a view 
to determining, more appropriately, 
the functions to be entrusted to the 
local Authority ; 


(3 


~~ 


That local self-government institutions, 
with the flexibility they enjoy in their 
administration, should make full use of 
voluntary welfare agencies and give 
them their co-operation in working for 
the welfare of the people in their 
respective areas; 


(4) That in local self-government institu- 
tions like the corporations and the 
district local boards, there should be 
departments of social welfare to help 
them plan and execute their social 
welfare policies and programmes and 
to help them undertake necessary 
research and survey work related to 
the positive, promotive, preventive and 
curative aspects of social problems; 


(5) That with a view to enabling local 
self-government institutions to meet the 
additional obligations, adequate powers 
and resources be made available to 
them, whenever necessary through 
re-distribution of funds collected by 
Government through taxation; 


(6) That while re-distributing the func- 
tions, and allocating funds to local 


*. 
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(7) 
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self-government institutions use should 
be made of their past history and 
records with a view to strengthening 
them; and ; 

That the Government of India be 
requested to appoint an appropriaie 
Committee having representatives of 
the Union and the State Governments, 


Local Self-Government institutions and 
Voluntary Agencies like the Indian 
Conference of Social Work to go into 
the whole question of re-defining the 
responsibilities of Local Self-Govern- 
ment institutions with reference to the 
implementation of welfare policies and 
programmes. 
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“MY APPROACH TO SOCIAL WORK” 
By Dr. A. L. MuDALiar 


Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras 


(Chairman) 


In accepting the President’s directive to 
preside at this Symposium on “My approach 
to social work,” let me make it clear that my 
object was not to speak anything useful about 
the subject but rather to have the opportunity 
—a unique one—to hear the views of eminent 
persons who have devoted their whole life 
to social service. I am glad indeed that 
Dr. Bulsara will present the approach of 
professional social work; The Rev. R. R. 
Kaithan, well known for his zeal and enthu- 
siasm for the cause, will outline the missonary 
and the Gandhian approach; His Grace the 
Archbishop of Madras will present the 
Catholic point of view in social work and 
Srimati Gulestan Billimoria will speak about 
the voluntary social workers’ point of view, 
while Swami Ranganathananda of the 
Ramakrishna Mission will speak from the 
religious point of view. 


Today, the approach of all social service 
workers is one of gratefulness for the oppor- 
tunity to be of service and not one of 
condescension because of the possibility of 
such service. People to whom such service is 
rendered are more critical and exceedingly 
touchy about any sort of service that is given 
in the old condescending manner. Social 
Service, therefore, has to be exercised with 
a great deal of caution and a great deal of 
prudence if it is to be of real service to those 
that need it. 


Students of the life of Florence Nightingale 
need hardly be told that her great services in 
the cause of humanity emanated from that 
noble heart which could not possibly find any 
rest till it had done its best in the cause which 
was dearest to the good old lady. Florence 


Nightingale was not a trained nurse, but she 
has left behind her a romantic study of the 
principles of social service and of the develop- 
ment of the system of nursing in all countries 
of the world. I do not mean to suggest that 
training is not necessary for social service, and 
particularly, under circumstances which I 
shall describe a little later, it would seem that 
training should be of a highly specialised 
nature in certain branches of social service. 
But what I wish to emphasise here and now 
is that the real need in the case of all those 
who wish to undertake any form of social 
service is that they should feel the urge for 
social service, that they should be permeated 
with the spirit of service, and that in that 
service, no other considerations must creep in 
and the work should be of such a high level 
that no discrimination will be allowed to 
enter. This is the first essential for success in 
social service work, whether it is done on a 
voluntary basis or otherwise. 


Social service then is one of the funda- 
mental ingredients in all forms of service from 
the highest to the lowest so-called ‘service’. 


And it is because of this factor that there is * 


a constant demand for the spirit of social 
service to be ingrained in all workers and for 
that disposition to be trained in such a 
manner that the best results can be achieved. 
In recent years, we have often heard of 
‘courtesy weeks’ observed by various groups 
of employees of the State or Central Govern- 
ment. We welcome the observance of these 
‘courtesy weeks’ but we take it—and I hope 
we are right in taking it—that the courtesy 
week is not just a week devoted to that spirit 
of social service but is merely a culminating 
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point to make it quite apparent to the public 
and to the individuals concerned that the 
spirit of service permeates the work through- 
out the year. 


The need for social service and for orga- 
nised social service has increased enormously 
since the ideal of the country has changed 
from one of what was not quite correctly 
called ‘a police state’ into one of what is now 
styled a welfare State. The welfare State has 
tremendous responsibilities to the citizens of 
that State and the mere expression ‘Welfare 
State’ will connote nothing unless those 
responsibilities are in a measure appreciated 
and put into active implementation. It may 
sometimes be considered that in as much as 
the State has taken over all the welfare 
activities in its purview, there may not be 
scope for individual agencies to work for the 
public and to render unto them such social 
service as may be necessary. It is my view 
that far from such a state of affairs developing, 
the need for private social service will increase 
rather than diminish in a welfare State and 
we cannot have too many organisations of a 
properly developed and integrated type which 
can take to social service activities. 


There is however the danger that in the 
guise of social service, certain pseudo-organi- 
sations may develop more to exploit rather 
than to serve. This danger has been well 
known in other countries and it is one of the 
dangers which in our country, social service 
workers have greatly to be on the guard 
against. 


I was stating that the more activities a 
welfare State takes over as national activities, 
the greater will be the need for social service. 
Nationalisation of industries, nationalisation 
of health services, nationalisation of many 
activities, educational, social, economic and 
other, bring about a situation here unless there 
is room for social service workers, the whole 
machinery will be ruled by red tape and by 
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authoritarian decisions which will not always 
be taken in the light of the real needs of the 
people. Let me explain with reference to one 
of the nationalisation programmes of a 
country where social service has certainly 
progressed much more than anywhere else. 
It is unnecessary to state how complicated is 
the welfare state and how complex is the 
administrative machinery. The nationalisation 
of medical services in Great Britain, which 
was effected by the National Health Service 
Act of 1946, brought about a series of pro- 
visions for the benefit of the public. But so 
complicated were these provisions, so detailed 
in description the many conditions under 
which the Act applied, that it was found that 
in spite of best efforts, agencies of social work 
had to be set up to help the very people for 
whom the Act was passed. So it is with many 
other Acts passed by the state. The welfare 
officers, who have to look after the well-being 
of industrial labour, have got great responsi- 
bilities and unless they are imbued with a 
true spirit of social service, they will not be 
in a position to satisfactorily fulfil their 
objectives, much less to satisfy those persons 
who naturally expect far more than they are 
entitled to. 


Under these circumstances, a course of 
training is essential for social service workers 
to readily grasp what is expected of them and 
to be in a position to serve the people 
entrusted to their care in the proper spirit. 
Schools of social service work have therefore 
been organised in this, as in other countries 
and the lessons that are to be taught are 
generally the fundamental principles of social 
service together with the special problems 
concerning social service in various types of 
organisations. There is no doubt that as the 
service spreads more and more, more of 
material will be made available to improve 
the conditions of that service, to make it much 
less regulations-ridden and more flexible to 
meet the human needs, Human structure is 
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changing rapidly and the people now expect 
a great deal more as a matter of right, as they 
are entitled to in many of the concerns 
pertaining to human welfare. 


We are very happy that His Grace the 
Archbishop of Madras will present the 
Catholic point of view in social work. I realise 
that in recent years the Catholic Association 
has established a school of social work in 
Poona and that it is spreading very valuable 
lessons in regard to social service through 
missionaries that it has sent out of this school. 
Likewise, Swami Ranganathananda of the 
Ramakrishna Mission will give us the point 
of view of the spirit of service energised 
through religion and through devotion to a 
cause. Missionaries of all missions have a 
glorious chapter to their credit in the spirit 
of social service. I have asked myself often: 
How is it that hospitals maintained by 
missions are regarded with much greater 
amount of admiration for the service they 
render than some hospitals maintained out of 
State funds? Not till everyone working in a 
hospital, whether he belongs to the service of 
a State or whether he belongs to the service 
of a Mission, is imbued with a true spirit of 
service can the profession attract the respect 
and admiration of the public. [ have seen 
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the excellent work that these Missions have 
done in times of trouble and difficulty—when 
floods, earthquakes and natural catastrophes 
have overtaken our people; when strife has 
torn the countryside; when diseases have 
spread with remarkable rapidity; the 
missionary agencies, whether of the Hindu or 
the Christian faith, have been in the forefront 
and have done unique service and in the true 
spirit of self-sacrifice and service, they have 
helped the less fortunately circumstanced ; the 
blind, the deaf, the diseased and maimed, the 
leper—all have come within their canopy and 
all have benefitted by the devotion with which 
they have performed their duty. 


I do hope that whatever social service 
agencies may be at work, whatever a Welfare 
State may need for the implementation of its 
policies through the efforts of trained social 
workers, the missionary spirit that animates 
voluntary agencies will never be found 
wanting. And I hope and trust that more 
and more of the right spirit will pervade the 
country and many people will take to such 
voluntary work. It will be a true reflection 
of the spirit of service of the citizens if there 
be not a response worthy of the nation’s 
ancient ideals and worthy of the glorious 
future that is contemplated. 





MY APPROACH TO SOCIAL WORK 
By Dr. J. F. Butsara 


The subject under consideration is some- 
what vague though vast. When one comes to 
analyse its implications, it involves aspects and 
factors which may be amenable to consi- 
deration from various angles. For instance, in 
any large scale social work, there is the 
attitude of the individual social worker or the 
social work agency towards the social ill or 
problem which will determine their approach 
to its treatment. In all social work, the other 


party besides the social worker or social work 
agency is the handicapped or needy 
individual, family, group or community. They 
will be having their own view of their status 
and their way of looking at the particular 
problem of unmet needs. The interaction of 
the social worker and the beneficiary will be 
affected by the social philosophy that actuates 
the worker and his agency carrying out welfare 
activities. Then there is the larger ‘social or 
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social milieu in which the particular work will 
have to be done. The social worker will 
naturally look for its support, which will mean 
the support of the local and national authority 
and of the members of society at large. It also 
involves the question of raising the necessary 
resources for the work. After the agency has 
been organised and an adequate preliminary 
survey of the social situation has been made, 
the next stage would be planning the 
programme of work and then the application 
of various known or improvised techniques 
with necessary adjustments to tackle the actual 
problem. In the course of the work, there will 
be need for co-ordination with sister agencies 
in the field and for continuous intelligent 
assessment in order to check whether the 
techniques are working satisfactorily, whether 
the desired results are being achieved, and 
whether the handicapped individuals, families 
or group are benefitting from the aid extended 
to them. It will have also to be seen to that by 
the new impact no untoward consequences or 
developments ensue. In due course, there will 
arise the quest of cost accounting and 
efficiency engineering as to whether the 
achievements are proportionate to the amount 
of material resources spent and human energy 
devoted to the task, and whether the social 
problem of the individual family or group is 
being solved or adequately brought under 
control. This in brief is the overall process of 
social work which is rather complex and which 
involves several physical and social factors aind 
considerations, the most important being 
naturally the human factor. 


An audience of social workers need not, 
however, be told that in all good social work 
the focal point of interest is not so much the 
social worker as the beneficiary. The bene- 
ficiary may be a handicapped individual, a 
disturbed or distressed family, a depressed 
group or community, or even a normal 
one. The rehabilitation of the individual 
and family and their integration into 
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society will be the chief aim and concern 
of the social worker, and the techniques will 
have, therefore, to be adjusted to that end. 
In short, in any social work the approach 
and technique will vary more or less according 
to the need or situation to be met. The essence 
of social work is to meet a felt human need 
or attack a social problem and solve it with 
the minimum of expenditure of social effort 
and resources. There would naturally be 
varied approaches to social ills and problems, 
and the true social work will keep an open 
mind with a view to learning from his 
colleagues in other fields or other countries. 
He cannot claim that his particular approach 
is the best. Such a claim in the social field - 
would ignore the very basic fact that human 
personality is protean, and social traditions 
varied, and that a social worker has to work 
with human beings having their individual 
emotions, wills and personalities, .or with 
families, groups and communities having their 
distinctive traditions, sentiments and as- 
pirations. He has constantly to adjust his 
approach and techniques. 


The Concept of Helping the needy.—Now 
the commonest notion in the minds of the 
generality of mankind about social work is 
relieving the difficulty, handicap or suffering 
of one person by another. This notion is 
intimately connected with ancther to the 
effect that those who have can only give 
something to those who have it not, and need 
it badly. This notion has led to the almost 
universal expectation of the weaker and poorer 
in society to look for aid and amelioration at 
the hands of the stronger and richer. There 
may be a few exceptions, and all weak and 
poor may not necessarily stoop to beg or 
supplicate. But the phenomenon of the 
so-called under-developed societies and even 
nations seeking aid from the wealthier ones, 
and, at times, expressing inability to raise 
themselves up with their own bootstraps 
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without external aid be spoken how much the 
notion or aid or charity by the strong and 
wealthy to the indigent is prevalent in the 
minds of them, and perhaps, in those of 
women also, One would like to emphasise the 
point which is often lost sight of in such cases 
that every individual, family, group or 
community possesses a reservoir of hidden 
strength which good social work will call 
forth, mobilise and set to work for its own 
amelioration on the basis of self-help and 
self-violence. 


Charity, a Double-edged Weapon.—By 
working in a homogeneous community, I come 
to realise early in life that within a compact 
group this notion of charity to one submerged 
section by another is a double-edged weapon. 
If the relief is given with the hauteur or 
patronage of a benefector to a humble and 
humiliated beneficiary, the true concept of 
social work suffers. Instead of doing good they 
may do considerable harm by injuring or 
lowering the dignity of the human personality. 
Here one would, therefore, like to make 
another point, viz., that the social worker 
approaches his subject on a basis of equality 
and not of condescension. He approaches his 
subjects from the standpoint of human needs 
and not caste or class distinctions. 


Treating the Handicapped as a Human 
Personality——Since most social work deals 
with living, feeling, willing and aspiring 
human beings, the social worker who does 
not understand the essential humanity and 
therefore the humility of his calling, will not 
be a good or successful social worker. He has 
perhaps missed his calling and should have 
become a soldier, policeman or administrator 
of a bygone age. 


Disciplini>g oneself for a social work 
career.—A good social worker will gradually 
discipline himself to respect the dignity of 
human personality. The more he does this 
by constant and .conscious endeavour, the 
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more successful he will be as a social worker. 
This discipline can be instilled in the course 
of training, and our schools of social work 
have to pay particular attention to this most 
valuable trait in a social worker at the time 
of selection and during the entire period of 
his or her training. 


The burden of our ancestral heritage re- 
flected in our social structure —Societies and 
institutions also need to have the same 
humanitarian outlook. They cannot boast of 
their superiority thinking that they are hand. 
ling the destinies of inferior human bein;, 
They can do this only if they start with a 
correct social philosophy about their own place 
and that of their clients in society and their 
overall mission. Those who have dealt with 
the so-called morally and socially handicapped 
individuals, with disturbed, depressed or 
problem families, or socially handicapped 
communities must have soon come to realise 
that a very large number of these unfortu- 
nate men, women and children are more the 
victims of adverse circumstances than the 
free or wilful agents of evil, sordid or criminal 
propensities. Without a deeper understanding 
of social evolution and a truer sense of social 
justice, a social worker or social work agency 
will not have a correct perspective of social 
work nor a proper approach to their calling. 


It is because this is done so systematically 
with their initiates by the Roman Catholic 
Church, with its emphasis on the virtue of 
humility that some of its humanitarian work 
is so outstanding and fruitful of good results. 


The need for training.—Another person for 
the necessity of training, irrespective of the 
fact that a social worker is paid or honorary, 
is that dealing with human personality is at 
any time a difficult task socially and psycholo- 
gically. To establish rapport with a variety 
of personalities in order to make a successful 
approach in human relations is a still more 
difficult adventure. Our developing age adds 
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a number of complexities to this difficult 
human approach, because of the intellectual 
and political awakening of the people. Often 
social workers have to deal with whole groups 
or sections of handicapped persons and 
families. Working with socially conditioned 
groups in stratified societies, sensitive more to 
their rights than to their obligations, calls for 
a good deal of historical knowledge of social 
development of the immediate past history 
of the group, and the ferment of thought 
going on among its leaders and individual 
members—in short, a good preliminary 
knowledge of the total overall socio-psycho- 
logical situation and the economic status of 
the individuals, groups or community. This 
cannot be had without previous training or 
without having a good working knowledge of 
the methods of approach and techniques of 
work, and especially without an insight into 
human relations. The social worker must also 
have the agility of mind and keenness of 
perception to read the effects of his impact 
on his clients or the affected community. He 
must be able to assess and evaluate the results 
of his work among the people, and of the 
community in which he works. 


Qualifications of voluntary social workers.— 
Perhaps some may be inclined to retort “Do 
you mean to convey that the large number 
of well-meaning ladies and gentlemen of 
leisure, as assembled in this gathering or other 
similar functions, presided over by high state 
dignitaries, are not capable of doing scienti- 
fic social work”? It would take considerable 
rashness on one’s part to suggest that such 
voluntary social workers do not fulfil a very 
wholesome function in every community 
where they offer their willing services. It can 
also be said without any fear of contradiction 
that under the social, economic, educational, 
and cultural conditions of the peoples of Asia, 
the need of social work by voluntry social 
workers and voluntary social work agencies 
is prodigious. No government, in fact, can 
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succeed in improving the low standards of 
living of its peoples without harnessing this 
vast reservoir of human sympathy and service 
for the relief of the indignant, sick, and 
handicapped. It would be presumptuous to 
say that the social service needs of 370 million 
people could be met by what may be today 
less than 700 trained professional social 
workers at the post-graduate level, or a few 
thousand inadequately trained workers at the 
matriculate level. One has, therefore, no 
hesitation in saying that the place of voluntary 
social work in India and other countries of 
Asia and Africa is assured at least for the 
next generation or two. In fact, community 
development on a self-help basis is in a way 
the extension of the principle of voluntary 
social work. The more committees can enlist 
the willing co-operation of their members to 
encompass their overall amelioration, the 
speedier will be their salvation. For, we find 
from several living examples that the 
communities, which are not completely 
dependent on governmental or external 
assistance or initiative alone for the solution 
of 1)\eir over-multiplying social problems, are 
far healthier in many respects. Such commu- 
nities not only get their problems solved 
earlier, but their alertness to social questions 
prevent minor social ills from aggravating into 
major social catastrophes. 


Modern social problems complex: Value 
of training—While thus volunteer social 
workers and voluntary social welfare agencies 
are playing and will play a very significant 
role in marshalling energy and _ resources 
towards a national developmental purpose, 
we cannot be blind to the fact that social 
probiems are of a very complex nature and 
they are growing in complexity every day. 
Their handling requires a deep knowledge 
of social forces, wide circumspection, psycho- 
logical insight, effective approach and skilled 
techniques. Many individual and family 
problems need high technical skill for their 
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effective treatment. One has only to refer to 
certain well-defined techniques of work, such 
as individual casework, social group and 
community organisation, which demand long 
training and practical working experience 
before they can be successfully exercised by 
social workers. It will be readily realised that 
the knowledge of these techniques and varied 
spheres of social activities is not possible 
without devoting considerable time to their 
attainment and practice, and it cannot, there- 
fore, be expected from the average run of 
volunteer social workers. Two volunteer social 
workers need some training, albeit short, and 
they and the social work agencies would 
benefit immensely through guidance from and 
consultation with trained social workers and 
experienced specialists or consultants. Their 
training will help them to offer more 
intelligent service to the needy or handicapped 
persons or better to administer their welfare 
agencies, and the association in their work of 
trained social workers will help them to under- 
stand more fully the intricacies of their 
problems and the value of appropriate 
techniques to solve them. : 


Distinction between the obligations of the 
salaried and volunteer social worker.—It is 
obvious that a salaried social worker will be 
expected to carry out his allotted task with a 
single-minded attention to his full-time duties. 
But there is a notion among some volunteer 
workers that because they are not paid they 
cannot be expected to devote their undivided 
attention to the task which they have 
voluntarily undertaken in an_ honorary 
capacity. Voluntary social workers who think 
or feel this way are fortunately few. Many 
social workers within our knowledge have a 
high sense of duty and responsibility, and 
some display greater conscientiousness to their 
self-imposed task than salaried workers do. It 
seems to me that the weakness lies often in 
the poor as to how best to utilise the time, 
talent and capacity that different volunteer 
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workers are willing to devote to humanitarian 
work, It often happens that a thousand hours 
of a team of twenty volunteer workers fail 
to achieve in years what may be accomplished 
by engaging a full-time worker for six months. 
The reasons for such incomplete achievement 
are many. They are to be found in the lack 
of proper organisation, absence of a clear 
objective or target, the apathy towards con- 
tinuous assessment, the difference of voluntary 
social workers in their own capacity to move 
mountains, the indifference of authorities 
towards voluntary effort, and the lack of 
thinking on the most vital aspect of voluntary 
social work,viz., how to mobilise or organise 
and utilise systematically and in a sustained 
manner this vast reservoir of a_ service- 
mindedness among the average or privileged 
sections of society. 


How to marshal voluntary effort to effi- 
cient purpose.—This last aspect of the efficient 
utilisation of the ocean of available volunteer 
effort and energy for social purpose is of 
tremendous significance to technologically 
under-developed countries with vast idle or 
under-employed man-power and an equally 
large ocean of unmet needs. It is of voluntary 
workers, willing to give two hours of their 
time on three different days a week, eight 
months in the year, on jobs which they have 
a fancy for. It is much easier, however, to 
set a full-time worker for a month to fulfil 
a specific assignment on the basis of obligatory 
duty. And yet I do not believe this problem 
of effectively utilising voluntary effort of 
service-minded people in a local community 
is an insoluble or hopeless affair. A local 
community according to its socio-economic 
and cultural handicaps can absorb a con- 
siderable amount of this service-energy. The 
technique of utilising it efficiently has not 
been given much thought to because of the 
erroneous thinking that this .service is 
available free, i.e., obtained without payment 
of money. Yet in terms of cost it is as valuable 
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as paid social work and at times more 
valuable because of its higher moral 
or emotional content. Perhaps, in the Rural 
Community Development movement some 
thought is being given to this very important 
question; perhaps also in the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj, to the promoters of which I had 
rendered similar advice when I _ was 
first consulted about its formation some years 
ago. In view of the fact that the state is now 
contributing substantial sums of money to 
foster and encourage voluntary social work 
and justifiably so, the time is ripe to give 
much closer thought to the aspects of cost- 
accounting and efficiency of voluntary social 
work, and put all volunteer social work in a 
more systematic, scientific and better organised 
footing. I believe trained social workers can 
help considerably in evolving ways and 
methods of finding this voluntary welfare 
effort in effective channels. It would render 
a very useful service if our Conference were 
to take up this subject for discussion in a well 
prepared seminar because of its tremendous 
significance to the country as a whole includ- 
ing the administration and the Community 
at large. 


The philosophy of Social Work.—So far 
as I have discussed the subject of ‘My 
approach to social work’ from the standpoint 
of the individual social worker, either salaried 
or voluntary. But there is another aspect of 
social work, perhaps of equal or greater 
importance, viz., its philosophy, which does 
not ordinarily come within the purview of 
individual social workers working with their 
clients or beneficiaries in families or welfare 
institutions, which can be a useful product 
of concerted thinking of a group of social 
workers. They are so engrossed with the 
work of relieving the immediate handicap 
that they forget the important aspect of 
rehabilitation. Sometimes they stop after the 
apparent mental rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped person and think little of the equally 
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urgent need of his integration as a citizen into 
the normal society. Of course, the entire 
process of relief, rehabilitation and re-inte- 
gration is so laborious in hardened cases, that 
the energies of the workers are exhausted 
after a stage, and they do not have the reserves 
to put the final touches on the imcomplete 
canvas. To illustrate, a large part of our 
correctional work is of this nature. It is only 
being slowly realised that the traditional but 
punitive approach to the social offender has 
failed to deter or frighten away delinquency 
and crime from amongst any society. This is 
simply because the causes of crime are 
complex, and crime is embedded or inherent 
in the very structure of our evolving society, 
i.e., it is partly sociological in origin, and a 
part of it is due to the bio-psychological make- 
up of the individual. Not realising this until 
recent etiological studies of crime, we had 
made our prisons and penitentiaries them- 
selves homes for hardening crime rather than 
mitigating it. 


The post-mortem approach to our social 
problems.—Our approach to many of our 
other social ills and problems is equally 
vicarious and post-mortem. The fallacy 


could be __ illustrated 
by looking at most of our welfare 
institutions and particularly those for 
the mentally and socially handicapped 
children and adults. It is only after children 
have been committed as vagrants or delin- 
quents and women as injuring public morals 
that society wakes up to satisfy their funda- 
mental needs of sufficient food, clothing, 
housing, education, medical care, recreation, 
amenities and wholesome influences for what 
are now called the ‘victims of unfortunate 
circumstances’, and who were called only a 
decade ago as ‘the fallen and the weak’. The 
preventive aspect of saving individuals and 
families from slipping into slime, and the 
constructive aspect of building up their eco- 
nomic, intellectual and normal stamina to 


of this approach 
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resist coming dangers are still remote from the 
minds of politicians, administrators, econo- 
mists and even social planners, one is 
constrained to admit. 


Absence of constructive effort to build an 
overall healthy Society—To take one more 
example, I was recently asked to advise an 
Hon’ble Minister on a voluminous report 
that a specially appointed committee had 
made on the improvement of correctional 
administration and the lot of the prisoner. I 
must say that there were some very progressive 
ideas in the report, and I tendered my humble 
advice on the priorities of various reform 
measures, which had to be done with an eye to 
their financial implications. It was learnt on 
enquiry that there were about 7,000 prisoners 
in the jails and about Rs. 6,000,000 were 
annually spent on prison administration. A 
considerably larger sum was spent on about 
10,000 policemen in the country in order to 
prevent and detect crime, save the citizens 
from harm, and regulate traffic. The total 
expenditure had been increasing from year 
to year, but the volume of crime was not 
diminishing. I enquired whether a case-study 
had been made of a hundred, five-hundred 
or a thousand prisoners of different categories 
in order to find out the motivations, the 
circumstances and the locale of the various 
offences so that preventive-constructive 
policy could be enunciated on the basis of 
such study. Of course, no such study had been 
made nor was one contemplated. Another 
fact that one noticed was that juvenile 
delinquency was on the increase in the larger 
cities, and in the capital city it was intenser 
in some localities than in others. With a view 
to tackling gradually the preventive aspect of 
crime a systematic intensive study of five 
hundred cases of prisoners was suggested. 
With an eye to the constructive side of 
building up a healthy social admosphere so 
as to reduce and prevent juvenile delinquency, 
it was suggested that at least a lack of rupees 
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may be spent in two or three of the most 
crime-ridden localities in the capital city in 
order to provide youth welfare and community 
centres with proper social workers to canalise 
the exuberent energies of youth in constructive 
and creative activities, and to provide certain 
minimum cultural and recreational amenities 
to the local communities. 


Forestalling social ills and nipping them in 
the bud.—In short, it may be repeated that 
in spite of a great deal of social awakening, 
most of our classical social work carries even 
today the notion of charity to the poor or 
relief to the solely needy. Most of it partakes 
of the characteristic social inertia trying to 
close the stable door after the steed is stolen. 
We are driven too much by the expensive 
epidemiological notion of the post-mortem 
treatment of social problems after they have 
fostered to their full intensity. We do not 
yet sufficiently realise the importance of social 
provision and provision for the prevention of 
social ills and maladies by taking farsighted 
remedial measures to maintain society in a 
healthy condition. That prevention is more 
economical than cure in the long run has 
been amply borne out among others by the 
science of public health. 


Industries in our countries were till recently 
losing enormous sums of money through 
absenteeism and breaks in continuity of work 
of workers in poor health. They are now 
wisely providing medical services in factories 
and workshops at relatively low cost. Some 
have the foresight even to subsidise nutritive 
raeals where the workers have been found 
to be malnourished. 


The magnitude of the problem of the 


handicapped population—The lesson is 
obivious in the social field. Taking the example 
of our handicapped population in the country 
we are at present unable even to scratch the 
surface by way of providing services, because 
of the gigantic proportions assumed by the 
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handicapped population through age-long 
neglect in the field of broad-based, social edu- 
cation. We are institutionally treating about 
2,000 blind out of an estimated 2,000,000 
in the country. We are helping about 2,000 
deaf-mutes out of an estimated total of 
6,000,000. The proportion of the leprous, 
tuberculous, epileptic, physically handicapped 
and mentally deficient inside homes, hospitals 
and sanatoria, is equally infinitesimal com- 
pared to their actual number outside. At the 
rate we are going, we may take more than 
a hundred years to provide minimum services 
to our variously handicapped population 
provided their numbers remain stationary. 
But the census figures do not hold out hopes 
that the number of our handicapped is 
remaining stationary or is decreasing. 


Providing services to build up a healthy 
society.—It may be that with the provision of 
better health services, which are curative- 
preventive in character, we may bring down 
our epidemiological rates. We are already 
strikingly reducing our death and infant 
mortality rates. But the result of it is that we 
are increasing our survival rates both of the 
healthy and the partially or totally handi- 
capped. Thus, the problem of population and 
the care of feeding them, let alone giving them 
services and amenities and finding full 
employment for all, are rightly causing grave 
concern, It is, therefore, essential that social 
workers and social work agencies should look 
at the problem of social welfare in a total or 
comprehensive way. While they are engaged 
in the relief and rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped or suffering, they need to bring proper 
emphasis to bear on the preventive aspect of 
the varied handicaps and disabilities, so that 
the very growth of handicaps may be 
controlled and reduced gradually to manage- 
able proportions. Simultaneously they should 
focus the attention of the authorities on the 
constructive aspects of building up a healthy 
society so that social sores may not arise like 
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mushrooms, and individuals and families may 
seek timely advice and assistance, and get it 
before they degenerate or deteriorate into 
social derelicts to be cared for in costly insti- 
tutions as helpless inmates, incurables or 
incorrigibles, dependent on the healthier 
sections of society. 


Integrated approach to the well-being of 
society.—This comprehensive outlook of a 
physically, emotionally socially and economi- 
cally healthy and integrated community will 
have to enlighten the efforts of the state before 
it can ever attain the much desired and 
happiness of human beings who produced the 
goods, This led to a better struggle between 
the two sections of society with the history of 
which we are so well familiar. If this struggle 
and bitterness between groups has been 
softened or avoided it has been, to a great 
extent, due to the enlightened intervention of 
social thinkers, reformers and social workers. 
If today in our own country we are gracefully 
conceding that in the production of grain and 
goods there should be a harmonious partner- 
ship between all sections of what is after all 
one community and ultimately one human 
family, it is no less due to the things and 
activities of great social workers and 
reformers, among whom Mahatma Gandhi 
and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru will always 
occupy a pride of place. 


After two centuries of such struggle in 
Europe and America and after two world 
wars, which were catastrophic for mankind in 
the volume of the wealth destroyed and the 
numbers of human beings killed, maimed or 
mutilated in mind and body, we have come 
to realise the dignity of individual personality. 
We are learning to place the well-being and 
happiness of the individual and the family in 
an integrated society as our supreme goal of 
social development. We agree, willingly or 
grudgingly according to our individual 
temperament, that the goal of production is 
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not goods only but the satisfaction of 
reasonable human needs. 


This social philosophy is spreading widely 
in the world and more in the underdeveloped 
world of ‘Asia and Africa. This vast region is 
strewn with human problems, some of a very 
basic economic content, but more of tremen- 
dous social import, which touch the very 
instinctive nature of man. They, therefore, 
demand for their handling and solution deep 
thinking, wise techniques and the formulation 
of far-sighted social policies based on profound 
sociological knowledge and experience of 
human relationships and the dynamics of 
social change. Some of this knowledge and 
experience can be given by persons whose life 
vocation it is to think about and work with 
human beings as individuals, families, groups 
or communites. Would it be too much to plead 
that like all other classes of professional 
workers the sociologists, social thinkers and 
social workers may also be accorded a fair 
place in the scheme of things. If their job is 
to deal with human beings and communities 
whose welfare is the end-objective of all 
human effort, and it be conceded that it is 
more difficult and exacting to work with 
active, living, feeling and willing human 
beings than with inert matter, surely the state 
and society will not grudge his class of 
conscientious workers a proper place in the 
country’s administration, in taking counsel 
with them while formulating national policies 
and plans of development, in their execution, 
and in allocating the rewards of office and 
emoluments. 
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Here I may be pardoned to comment on one 
aspect of human nature which seems more 
widely prevalent in poorer countries than in 
richer ones. All specialists seem to think that 
in the scheme of things and in the wide world, 
their own speciality is the most important, or 
that it is the only key to unlock the secret of 
the universe and to solve all the riddles of 
man’s troubles and tribulations. Unfortuna- 
tely, being few and having entered the arena 
at a somewhat later state, sociologists, social 
thinkers and social workers also forget the 
facts of their science and claim that they have ~ 
the secret of the universe in their keeping. One 
only hopes that as social sciences come to 
maturity, and sociology has been making 
considerable strides in the last fifty years, we 
will look at our role in society in its proper 
perspective as joint and equal partners in the 
great enterprise of social, economic, cultural 
and spiritual development of the integrated 
human family with its total welfare as the 
supreme goal of social achievement. With 
that humility in mind social workers need not 
be afraid of carrying out for themselves 
fraternity and respectable niche in the multi- 
facted fabric of society. For although the end 
of poverty and complete social security will 
be a red letter day in the annals of our country, 
it will not necessarily mean the end of all our 
social problems. Today we see the remarkable 
spectacle of the most prosperous and 
industrially advanced countries of the western. 
world employing the largest number of trained 
social workers to attend to the many social 
problems that a dynamic and developing 
society seems to throw up. 





“MY APPROACH TO SOCIAL WORK” 
By Smt. GuULESTAN BILLIMORIA 


One of the oldest divisions in social work 
has been that between voluntary social work 
and official or government social work. It is 
the organisation and activities of a number of 


people, coming together voluntarily to study 
the needs of the community and help to meet 
those needs. When people see around them 
an unhealthy society as symbolised by a low 
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standard of living, inadequate food, clothing 
and housing, neglected and _ illegitimate 
children, little or no recreation, they naturally 
want to reduce these ills, and if possible, take 
measures for prevention. They are inspired by 
a kind of humanitarian idealism which urges 
them to put in efforts to ameliorate such 
conditions. 


Voluntary social work has been in existence 
in India from the very earliest times. Inspired 
by the tenets of religion or a devotion to the 
ideal of love and charity, we in India have 
run kitchens for the hungry, built dharmasalas 
for the weary traveller and temples for the 
homeless, and hospitals for the ailing. 
Christian missionaries have pioneered in many 
familiar, and also neglected, fields of service. 
Most of this voluntary work was unpaid with 
the result that voluntary organs and free 
services became synonymous terms. Today 
when we think of voluntary organisations, we 
think of them as free from external or govern- 
mental control: their entire staff may be a 
highly paid staff and yet they would~retain 
their character of a voluntary organisation. 

Religious fervour which inspired social work 
in the old days gave way, at the beginning of 
the 20th century, to rationalistic principles, 
and with the birth of Servants of India Society 
in 1905, was laid the foundation of secular 
social work in India. Next appeared Gandhiji 
on the scene and provided a number of 
constructive social welfare programmes which 
will be dealt with by other speakers. 


Today we have a wide varied field of social 
services rendered by voluntary organisations, 
which are making a great contribution to our 
community life. 


Private organisations will never cease to play 
a dominant part in the life of community. 
Even in welfare states, where a large number 
of social services are undertaken by the state, 
a great value is attached to voluntary work 
‘andthe state seeks the co-operation of 


voluntary bodies to complement their own. 
Voluntary organisations play a leading role 
in social experiment, while state services are 
more or less rigid and follow a certain set 
pattern, Voluntary organisations, due to their 
flexibility can indulge in experiments to suit 
changing conditions and most changing needs. 
As a matter of fact, it is said that in England, 
in practically every field of social welfare, the 
experience of voluntary organisations has 
prepared the way for statutory action. It is 
the voluntary organisations that have 
pioneered in the field of research and experi- 
menting in social work. It is they who have 
discovered the weak spots in our social fabric 
and brought them to _ public notice. 
Particularly for the study of individual cases, 
they are the ideal body. In a welfare state, 
even as public welfare services grow and 
expand, the voluntary organisations will still 
play a key role as complementing the state 
services. 


If such be the position in welfare states, 
how much greater will be the value of 
voluntary effort in a country like India, 
where the state has only recently entered the 
arena and taken the first step towards its goal 
of a welfare state. It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, to husband our resources and put 
them to the best possible use. Agencies which 
have outlived their need should be into 
voluntary liquidation. Overlapping and 
wastage should be avoided as far as possible, 
and instead of multiplying institutions in the 
same field, hitherto unploughed fields should 
be explored. This warning should be taken to 
heart by many over-enthusiastic workers who 
rush to form organisations without an overall 
picture of the needs. 


And this brings us to the all important 
question of co-ordination in social work. The 
necessity of some kind of machinery to bring 
about co-operation and co-ordination led in 
England and several other countries to the 
foundation of National Councils of Social 
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Work, In India we have their counterpart in 
this Indian Conference of Social Work, one 
of whose objects is to co-ordinate social work. 
The Indian Conference of Social Work and 
its branches have sought to introduce co- 
operation, by disseminating information on 
social services, providing a platform where 
people of different schools of thought can 
discuss the problems of the day and their own 
pet theories and interchange experience. 


In the pursuit of social services as social 
justice, the 20th century has made great 
strides. A big vista has been opened out for 
international co-operation. An example of this 
we see in the services rendered by the social 
service agencies of the United Nations. As a 
matter of fact even if the United Nations fails 
to wield worthwhile influence in the political 
sphere, the achievement of its social agencies, 
the UNESCO, the I.L.O., the U.N.I.C.E.F. 
will long live in the minds of men as one of 
the most successful experiments in inter- 
national social service. 


Since voluntary organisations play such an 
important role in the life of a community, let 
us dwell on the all important subject of 
financing voluntary activities. However much 
our heart may bleed for the undeprivileged, 
however intolerable we may find conditions 
and want to ameliorate them, we can do little 
if we are starved of finances: planning ahead 
too becomes impossible under such conditions. 
Of quite a large number of voluntary welfare 
organisations today can we say that they live 
literally from hand to mouth? What with the 
high incidence of living, higher taxes, rapidly 
dwindling dividends, estate duty and the fear 
of worse time ahead, the flow of private 
charity seems to be drying up. On the other 
hand, running costs have been rising steeply, 
the number of full-time honorary workers 
dwindling. Besides, as scientific social work 
comes more and more into its own, the need 
is felt more acutely of a paid full-time staff 
for more efficient services. Certainly highly 


technical work cannot be undertaken by 
voluntary workers and needs a_ well-paid 
trained staff. Thus more and more finances 
are required and fewer people to give dona- 
tions, Another factor has also to be borne in 
mind, If a cause has got emotional appeal, 
money just pours in. Famine and floods, the 
blind, the deaf and the physically handi- 
capped, the neglected or the homeless child— 
these touch hidden springs in the heart, but 
the co-ordinating or planning body which has 
no such spectacular appeal finds even its 
existence endangered, even though its work 
may be equally important. The time has come 
when large donations from the philanthropic 
few must yield place to smaller donations 
from the many whose social conscience will 
have to be aroused in this respect. It will have 
to be brought home to the layman, by means 
of public education and a propaganda that 
as an individual, he must be concerned with 
the people and their well-being. Even though 
it may not be possible to adopt the idea of 
community chest in our country, today the 
need is great of infusing into people what we 
might call philanthropic consciousness and 
social responsibility. 


However, since our goal is a welfare state, 
Government will have increasingly to aid 
voluntary organisations if it does not want to 
starve them out of existence. Realising the 
financial difficulties of well-established insti- 
tutions, the Government of India, in the 
Ministry of Education set up the Central 
Social Welfare Board with adequate finances 
at its disposal, and State Welfare Advisory 
Boards to decentralise the work. One of the 
objects of the C.S.W.B. is to give grants-in-aid 
to existing organisations for improving or 
expanding their work. The grants are given 
on the basis of matching contribution so that 
voluntary organisations may not relax their 
efforts at collecting donations. Large sums of 
money have thus been distributed. In certain 
cases, for planning ahead, grants are given on 
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a five-year rather than on annual basis. The 
principle of self-help is emphasised and where 
grants are given for Welfare Extension 
Projects, it is expected that 25 per cent. of 
the cost will be borne by the villagers them- 
selves, Besides, to avoid duplication of efforts, 
and overlapping, the principle of selection will 


have to be applied. 


The problem, however, of finding finance 
would be simplified if Government could 
enforce an Act whereby interests of trusts 
which are not serving any useful purpose are 
diverted to allied objects under the cipris 
doctrine, 


Time will not permit me to make even a 
passing reference to the various categories of 
voluntary welfare organisations. We have pre- 
natal and post-natal, infant and child welfare 
services, but we have not yet sufficiently 
realised the need to study a child’s emotional 
difficulties which might lead to delinquency 
in later life. The last few years, however, have 
seen the emergence of child guidance clinics 
which are doing valuable work. When we 
think of the priority that is given in Western 
countries to children and their need and 
problem and when in contrast we see a 
number of child vagrants on the streets, 
children who are exploited and made to beg-— 
nay, crippled and maimed, to earn a livelihood 
for others, we cannot but think of the enor- 
mous task that faces our voluntary ‘welfare 
organisation. 


So far as our youth is concerned, the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C., and other youth organisa- 
tions are rendering yeomen service. It is to 
be remembered, however, that youth services 
should aim at teaching the good use of leisure 
and give education in citizenship and teaching 
youth to be a useful member of society. Youth 
should be taught to serve. There lies the 
secret of the success of Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides. Of course, service for youth should 
not degenerate into making them, as in some 
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countries, tools for the furtherance of a parti- 
cular political creed. 


There are very many voluntary organisations 
catering to the needs of adults. We have adult 
education classes but as contrasted with the 
West, we have only one Family Welfare 
Agency, a pilot project started by the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. Citizens’ Advisory 
Bureaux are a recent introduction but they 
serve a very useful purpose. As a matter of 
fact, such bureaux have recently brought into 
voluntary social welfare quite a large number 
of people who had always kept aloof from 
it in western countries, 


But the biggest problem which voluntary 
organisations have not yet tackled and which 
will soon face them is services for the old and 
the infirm. So long as the joint family system 
existed, the old were taken care of in the 
family, but with the disintegration of the joint 
family this problem must assume serious pro- 
portions. Besides, as with the advance of 
medical science, diseases are conquered, 
longevity will increase whether the state does 
or does not provide homes, the voluntary 
worker has a vast field open to him for 
providing the old with all kinds of services, 
including cooking, shopping, reading out 
aloud, home nursing, and above all, alleviation 
of loneliness. 


Thus you will agree with me that the 
voluntary social worker is indispensable to the 
life of the world today. He has to play his 
part in a positive as well as a laisez-faire state. 
More and more will be called upon to handle 
not only the physically handicapped or even 
those who are socially incapacitated, but 
rather he will have to attend to the welfare 
of all members of a community, enabling them 
to enjoy a rich and full life and not merely 
drag on an existence. The emphasis all over 
the world is ncw shifting to better standards 
of living for all human beings. Our own Five- 
Year Plans are stressing this need. We are 
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shifting from the age-long ideal of activity to 
the spirit of recognising the dignity of the 
human being. The state today is longer con- 
cerned with merely preserving law and order: 
we cannot be satisfied with being just a police 
state. Of course, as has been said by one 
writer “The world is going to remain what it 
is and no theory of social work is going to 
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create a planned utopia. Therefore, to be 
the misery of the present and the predictable 
future”. To the extent that voluntary welfare 
organisations serve this need and help in 
preventing preventible ills will they have 
rendered yeomen service and helped the 
country in its work towards the goal of a 
welfare state. 





MY APPROACH TO SOCIAL WORK 


By Rateu Ricuarp KEITHAHN 


Man has never lived in a more significant 
time than this. You and I have the privilege 
of working in the most potential nation of 
the world. Our goal is a “Casteless, classless 
society” and that by means of Love and 
Truth. We are determined and in the process 
of so doing, to bring the implications of an 
equal, free and just society to each man and 
woman no matter how humble. Devoted 
Social Workers and the organised state are 
working hand in hand in this remarkable task. 
The accomplishments of our first ten years of 
freedom are recognised as extraordinary by 
friends throughout the world. But we have 
barely began our task. This Conference should 
be a landmark for those committed to this 
stupendous pioneering programme of concern 
for all men. 


India has had a glorious struggle for 
freedom, led by some of the greatest of leaders. 
Already “Victors and Vanquished” are co- 
operating friends. The methods used have left 
us all stronger. In that struggle it is note- 
worthy that we did not forget the more 
important goal of bringing total freedom 
TO OUR PEOPLE. Even more we entered 
that work even as we fought the battle of 
freedom so that when Independence did come 
thousands of workers were already on the 
front lines of the problems of poverty, disease 
and social injustice. To-day we have our 
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inspiring programmes under execution that 
are entering even the slums and more remote 
villages: electricity to every village within ten 
years, for example, in this state. 


We believe that “man was made in the 
image of God”. Thus all are God’s children! 
Such a concept gives to the humblest great 
dignity. It challenges our preconceptions, our 
actions at every turn. “Man is his brother’s 
keeper’! We must even remember the 
“Covenant of brotherhood which Ames 
pronounced so clearly and the Buddha, almost 
at the same time, lived so lovingly. At our best 
we give these men our first recognition who 
have lived in tents that mankind might live 
abundantly. We know that we not only are 
citizens on earth but that also our “Citizenship 
is in heaven!” The Kingdom of God is with 
men: God lives and dies (!) for men: Man : 
has risen and lives eternally. Man hungers to 
be felt wanted—to do some good unto others. 
Man is essentially a pioneer: going out not 
knowing where he is going! At his best he has 
“a living faith in the Heavenly Father, in 
Eternal Truths’ AND SO LIVES. I believe 
that we share such a faith and that is why 
we are here to-day. 


I have great respect for the past, as already 
indicated, but we should never be slaves to 
that rich heritage. It should be the springboard 
into a more glorious future. Social service has 
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had its own rich past. We remember with gra- 
titude those great social giants of yesterday But 
we live in a new day. Organised society has 
taken up many of the social tasks of yesterday. 
Today ours is not the job of doing ambulance 
work; of taking care of the wrecks of society. 
That is primarily the work of the state. I go 
further. Ours is not to help organised groups 
in society, especially business, to take care of 
their workers. That is their task. Ours is a 
more urgent and nobler vocation. “Progress 
waits until religion can awaken in the lives of 
thousands of men that social sympathy which 
was in the heart of woolman”, wrote 
Dr. Arthur E. Helt. Organised religion does 
not do this important work although it helps. 
It is the Vinobajies, walking down the corridor 
of time, on the front lines of dire human need, 
that really touch the heart of man who ever 
tends to narrow his outlook and interests. The 
true social worker of today has the privilege 
of touching alive “that of God, or Truth, or 
Goodness” in every man. If that were not 
uppermost in my life I doubt whether I should 
be in India today, or even attempting any 
humble service in any part of the world: This 
is the moment in the history of mankind. We 
are building the New Society, the Social 
worker today should be primarily a builder of 
of New Order. He must be a “giant of the 
earth” at least have the touch of such nobility. 


Thus our work is not mainly service to the 
outcast, rather we are the builders of the 
community in which there can be no outcast. 
We ourselves are brothers to all and in every 
possible sense of the world. We do help the 
blind and deaf but even more than that we 
bring medical service to the remote village so 
that the little child is not blinded by improper 
care at childbirth. Or, if prevention is 
impossible, we help the unfortunate to 
function creatively in society. Sometimes 
I have said, “At Gandhi Gram the most 
important thing that is done is to welcome the 
unwanted baby, the exploited sister and to 
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help them to become the builders of the 
Kingdom of Love”. Actually I could tell you 
of girls who come to Gandhi Gram, exploited 
by selfish men, who are today admired and 
loved by the community in which they work, 
not because of their past which is forgotton, 
but because of their selfless service to the needy 
in places where you and I do not go. 


May I repeat! We are most fortunate that 
we have one of the noblest concepts and 
programmes and leaders for this kingdom of 
Truth: the welfare of all in all aspects of life 
and at all times, the sarvodaya programme 
with thousands of workers throughout the 
length and breadth of India, some of whom 
I have had the privilege to train, and with 
that saintly man. of sixty walking out ahead 
of us all! Even as I speak he walks from 
distant village to remote village bringing to 
our attention what a Muslim co-worker of 
mine said a few days ago. “These villages and 
people whom we had never known are here.” 
Sarvodaya is the spirit of “the mother in the 
kitchen”, says one of our well-known friends 
and co-workers. 


The Sarvodaya concept comes out of Jesus’ 
parable wherein we are told the householder 
gave all workers alike even “unto this last”. 
It is said that it comes from the same root as 
does the word “salvation”. It deals with the 
whole of life for the good of all. Thus it 
suggests total revolution. For example, 
Vinobaji reminds us that modern democracy 
is the rule of the majority, that hereafter the 
state must consider the welfare of all. There 
must be a common seeking for the truth and 
implementation of same. Even unto this last 
man has an implication with which modern 
society has not yet reckoned. It is thrilling to 
think we have come to that point in modern 
social effort. Then what shall we do! Again, 
we are most fortunate to have a living pro- 
gramme with us. The sarvodaya programme 
has been formulated, is ever in the process of 
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formulation, and is being executed with zest 
and zeal throughout the nation. It is the work 
of the pioneer. It is the work of thousands of 
ordinary workers who would co-operate in this 
noble effort. It has touched the work of 
society. For examle, at Gandhi Gram the 
constructive programme approach is being 
used in the training of Social Education 
Organizers for the Government of India. 
Basic Education methods are being used as the 
new Rural University comes into existence. 
What is this thing that is in our midst? Let us 
look at it a bit and understand it. 


At the economic level it is the recognition 
of the hunger and nakedness of half of man- 
kind in the world today. It is the taking of 
science and technology to the disinherited. 
Cottage and Village Industries in the 
Sorvodaya programme or the Second Five- 
Year Plan is not a going back to the “dark 
ages”, but the facing of realities. We must 
help people to help themselves; that means 
starting where they are. 

But there are the implications of science 
that most of us do not accept even to-day: For 
example, such nutrition research centres as 
that at Coonoor have been telling us for years 
that the bran on the rice is essential to the 
health of man, that ragi has more food value 
than rice and most other millets. We are 
facing a rice shortage in India. That could be 
made up to no little extent if we ate hand- 
pounded rice and that rich variety of millets 
we have in India. We talk so glibly about 
science and about being modern but how 
many of us here take the results of nutritional 
research seriously in our daily living? 


One of the great joys for a builder of the 
new society during the last thirty years has 
been that of seeing womanhood taking its 
proper place in our New India. But we have 
barely begun our job. How many of us treat 
our sisters and mothers as real co-workers in a 
new order? There is still all too much 
exploitation of the remarkable potentiality of 
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womanhood, When Gandhi Gram was started 
ten years ago it dedicated itself to the training 
of womanhood for rural service. All of us have 
yet to understand the foremost place of the 
mother in the building and vangaurd of such 
recognition. 


Thank God we have a revolutionary 
movement of love in our midst: the Gramdan 
movement. Do you realise that over 200 
villages of the Madurai District have given 
their land for redistribution that there may 
be no landless or hungry or naked in their 
midst? Do you really understand the impli- 
cations of all this for us all? For the world? 
For such a country as our neighbour, 
Australia? Does the Government understand 
the revolutionary implications of this for the 
organisation of Government? Frankly I am 
convinced that never has such revolutionary 
concept ever faced man so challengingly. The 
social worker ought to be the very heart and 
soul of this new Movement of concern for 
Human Welfare. 


Education in India is in a bad state. But 
again at the birth of freedom we had a New 
Education for life, through life, and through- 
out life. This system is today the accepted 
pattern for the New India. Again, where are 
you and I? Basic Education is primarily a 
method of education through community. 
I know of no more vital approach to the 
training of creative citizenship. Those of us 
committed to this revoluionary method know 
all too well that we have just begun a very 
important task. We know that true Basic 
Education is still yet to be realised. But we 
are at the job. Progress is being made. The 
social worker should know what the nation is 
facing and make a decision at this point. 


India is primarily rural. I believe in the 
tremendous potentiality of the rural-based 
society. Our fundamental needs of food, 
clothing and housing are served by the village. 
True culture, the true community, true 
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religion comes more naturally out of a people 
living close to God’s world. Most of India 
lives still in villages, and in dire need. 
Most of us ought to be in these villages. Are 
we? Again, need not more of the revolutionary 
spirit abound in our midst? 


I come to my final point. Such as Gandhi 
will always say, “All this is not possible 
without a living faith in God (Truth)”. We 
are religious people, I know. But we are that 
only in the sense that we are members of 
organised religion, faithful to old traditions in 
which we have been nurtured. I would not 
belittle all this. Jesus said “I have not come to 
destroy but to fulfil”. He called us to worship 
“In spirit and in truth”! Who of us rise to 
such heights: Very few. And so, almost daily 
I find organised religion not sufficient for the 
task. Formal religion is inadequate. There 
must be a “living truth ever drawing out of 
the rich past but ever listening to the new 
“Word” breaking out in the soul of faithful 
mankind, on its march. 


And if we are such “Temples of God” as 
St. Paul said we were, then we shall find 
ourselves walking together down the great 
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roads of life. A few months ago, a few 
Christians asked Vinobaji what they might do, 
and he replied, “Get out of your walls of 
exclusion”. He might well have said that to 
each of us. All too much we live apart. We 
must live apart at times with the heavenly 
Reality if we are to be found faithful to 
mankind. But we also must descend the 
mounts of Transfiguration and give the hand 
of fellowship to our brother. That is never 
done fully until we sit together at the throne 
of grace—until we lift up a common voice 
to the Shepherd of Mankind—until we share 
our richest experience in humility and in love. 
Basic Education is striving for such a relation- 
ship in its “common workshop”. I know we 
have barely started that noble pilgrimage of 
the mind and soul, But we have started well. 
Again, it is for such as us to recognise the 
eternal values of life, their revelation to man 
throughout the world at all times, their 
importance in the pioneering of today and 
the need of sharing as we explore the fulness 
that we Christians constantly maintain we 
have in Christ Jesus, and my brother and sister 
co-workers likewise, maintain they have in 
our one God. 





“MY APPROACH TO SOCIAL WORK” 


By His Grace Tue ARCHBISHOP OF Mapras. 


4, 


Friends, 


It is common knowledge that our epoch is 
regarded as one which has witnessed, in the 
field of the positive sciences and technology, 
immense progress and great achievements. 
However, what is less realised is the amazing 
progress made by the social sciences, such as 
Sociology, Anthropology, Economics, and even 
the science of Social Welfare. In fact, the 
rapid growth or development of the social 
sciences is, in a measure, responsible for the 
degree of confusion which prevails in some 


branches of the social sciences. Hence there is 
no common accord for the very definition of 
Social Welfare. Sociologists and social eco- 
nomists are still battling with various 
definitions which would adequately convey 
the idea of social welfare! Is Social Welfare 
the same as Economic Welfare? Are there 
elements in Social Welfare which can never be 
subjected to any theory of Economic Analysis? 


And what do we mean by Social Work? 
You will be hard put to it to discover any two 
modern authors who agree on a definition of 
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Social Work! And; yet, it is essential if we are 
to know what we are talking about, to have 
as clear an idea, as possible, of Social Work. 
Taking but two definitions, at random, we 
find that H. H. Stroup insists that Social 
Work, is “the art of bringing various resources 
to bear on individual, group and community 
needs by the application of a scientific method 
of helping people to help themselves.” E. B. 
Reuther tells us that “Social Work is an 
attempt to mediate the adjustments in 
individuals and groups in the existing social 
order, thereby reducing the amount of human 
misery and increasing personal and _ social 
efficiency.” Still other definitions consider 
Social Work to be a method for the “rehabili- 
tation of individuals and groups” or a type 
of “Social engineering” or an organised effort 
for the “Social uplift of the masses”. 


Happily for us, there is no need to delay on 
any lengthy discussion concerning an exact 
definition of Social Work! For our purpose it 
is quite sufficient to recall that the whole idea 
of social work would seem to imply the 
rehabilitation of the individual, social groups 
and the social structure of society. Social Work 
aims, on the one hand, at helping the 
individual, or the group, to lead what is 
generally considered a healthy normal life in 
society, and, on the other, it strives to 
reconstruct the social order so that conditions 
of life advance, and do not hinder, the social 
well-being of both individuals and groups. 
Hence, from the viewpoint of Catholic Social 
teaching, social work must not be confused 
with what in Catholic Theology is known as 
The Corporal Works of Mercy. 


This distinction between Social Work and 
what we call the Corporal Works of Mercy is 
all-important, and helps to explain the true 
nature of social work. The Corporal Works of 
Mercy, such as relieving the material distress 
of the destitute by means of food, clothing, 
shelter and so on, are rooted in the tradition 
of the Catholic Church, It is, in fact, this 
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tradition which, down the ages, and before the 
secular power entered the field, has inspired 
the building and establishment of Catholic 
orphanages, hospitals and homes and _insti- 
tutions for the sick, crippled and the aged. 
So also, our own times, all the relief afforded 
the destitute by means of clothing and the 
distribution of food and powdered-milk consti- 
tute what we call the Corporal Works of 
Mercy. But all this, good and necessary as it 
is, does not come under the designation of 
Social Work in the strict sense of the term. 
The Corporal Works of Mercy, valuable as 
they are, and perhaps, they will always be 
necessary as long as we deal with human 
beings, merely relieve the victims of an 
unhealthy social order. They are directly 
concerned with relief measures and only 
indirectly with the reform of the social order. 


Social work, on the other hand, and truly 
so called, is directly concerned with the 
building of a new social order, or the 
re-organisation of an imperfect and defective 
social structure. But the social order is not 
an abstract thing, something independent of 
man, and so, social work, on the one hand, 
aims at developing the free individual into a 
useful member of society, and on the other 
hand, at bringing about the correct working 
of social institutions, so that these may 
provide all men with those social conditions 
without which no human being can hope to 
develop his personality and realise the full ‘ 
stature of his human dignity. Once we accept 
this view of social work, its implications 
become almost appalling in width and depth! 


First of all, because the social order is one 
which must be fit for the development of the 
free human person, it cannot be one which 
merely caters for man as though he were 
something of a super-animal. This remark is 
less facetious than it may, at first, appear. It 
means, the right social order, one that is, 
which is fit for the human person, cannot rest 
content with providing those social conditions 
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which cater only for man’s material wants— 
food, clothing, shelter and amusement. As 
every social worker knows, there are human 
satisfactions which man demands and which, 
indeed, he has a right to demand, which 
reach beyond all merely material cravings. 
Happily today, modern sociology and even 
the science of social welfare in our times, more 
and more incline towards this view. What is 
the aim of the whole system of modern social 
medicine, of psychology and psychotherapy 
if not to adjust the emotional and non- 
material side of human life to the needs of 
social living? Even in our modern world of 
industry, it is becoming more and more 
evident that the removal of industrial strife 
and the promotion of better management- 
labour relations do not depend merely on 
granting the workers better wages and living 
conditions, important as these are in fostering 
industrial peace, but on better adjustments in 
the emotional and psychological life of all 
concerned with industry. Like every man, the 
workers too demand, and rightly demand, 
respect for their human dignity and all that 
ihis implies. The comparatively new science of 
Industrial Relations, in fact, is an attempt to 
meet this demand and to build industrial 
society on the respect for human dignity 
whether of the worker or of the employers. If, 
therefore, we accept the view that we are 
building a social order fit for the free self- 
determining and rational human person, then 
certain serious consequences necessarily follow. 
The first consequence which follows from this 
is the fact, that successful social work, depends, 
by and large, on a realistic view of man and 
human nature. Any approach to social work 
must recognise the fact that the human 
individual has his own rights and duties, not 
granted by the state or hanging in the air, so 
to speak, but based on the sure foundation of 
natural law. In our approach to social work, 
there is no easy way of escaping this, and it 
anchors, once and for all, the rights and duties 
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of the individual instead of making them 
depend on the whims and fancies of indivi- 
duals, majority groups or even the changing 
positive law of the State. It is a matter of 
history that social progress and social change 
in the past tended to stress one or other aspect 
of the “make-up” of the human person. 


Perhaps, nothing illustrates this fact better 
than the fetish made of human liberty and 
freedom in the age of Individualism or 
Liberalism. Human memory is short, but 
perhaps, many of us here, today, will 
remember the dazzling promises made by the 
prophets of Liberalism of ‘development’ by 
evolution, of an ‘Inexorable’ progress, 
automatic and continuous as a result of 
man’s emancipation from intellectual servi- 
tude. Liberalism offered man a proinise of 
freedom and comfort, and that upon evidence 
the most reliable to be had—the word of 
‘science’. We all know that this ideal of human 
freedom, cut off from all other authority, was 
carried to such lengths that in its name all 
associations of workers were banned, and in 
the field of economics, under the plea of 
human freedom, there developed that sysiem 
of economic activity which is called free and 
unrestricted competition or Capitalism. There 
is no need to delay with a description of the 
social evils which followed in the wake of 
this exaggerated and wrong idea of human 
freedom. It must suffice to remember that 
Liberalism by denying man’s essential depen- 
dence and asserting his complete self- 
sufficiency helped to bring about the moral 
and political chaos from which we are still 
suffering. From the viewpoint of our approach 
to social work, the lesson is this: you cannot 
build a well-balanced human personality nor 
a sound social order by taking a wrong view 
of men and human nature. 


Secondly, while our approach stresses man’s 
individual dependent nature it never loses 
sight of his social nature as well. That is to 
say, man has been so created by God, that he 
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must and of necessity live among his fellow 
men. In fact, the growth and development of 
his personality, of superior faculties and 
material life depend, by and large, on the 
mutual aid and co-operation of his fellow 
men. Indeed, he cannot, if living alone satisfy 
his many wants and needs. The whole world 
of commerce and industry springs from this 
apparently simple, but oft neglected fact of 
human existence. Because man, by nature, 
leads a social life, he comes into constant 
contact with his fellows. He meets them first 
in the family, and then, later in many 
other social groups, such as the various 
trade and _ industrial associations, and 
religious institutions, As sociology affirms 
he is constantly expanding. his social 
contacts which begin with the primary groups 
of society. It is easy, then, to understand that 
one of the basic social problems is the 
harmonious growth and development of those 
many social relationships in society. Each 
social relationship constitutes most often a 
social problem in itself. 


To discover, however, what is, just and 
charitable is not always easy ‘and it often 
requires much thought. More difficult 
still is it to devise ways and means 
for making effective any such discoveries. 
Might is not necessarily right; majority votes 
do not change bad into good; the mere 
fact that a man wants something does not 
thereby mean that he ought to have it. Because 
a person or a group of persons have the power 
and ability to exploit their neighbours, they 
are not, on that account justified in so doing; 
a monopoly price is not always a just price 
nor is every strike of workers morally good. 
Because Hitler believed that he had the 
support of the majority of his countrymen for 
his invasion of Poland in 1939, he was not, 
for that reason, right in attacking the Poles. 


Thirdly, our approach to social work implies 


the view that the social order is for man and 
not that man is for the social order. This 
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affirmation, however, must not be understood 
after the manner of Liberalism. Indeed, this 
does not mean that man is perfectly free to 
secure, by all ways and means, everything he 
needs for his own personal welfare from 
society, without reference to his own contri- 
bution towards the common welfare. On the 
contrary, while this view demands that social 
conditions should be such that man may 
rightly and freely pursue his legitimate per- 
fection, he is at the same time, under a 
serious obligation to contribute his share of 
toil and wealth towards the common good. 
In fact, this view would go as far as holding 
that the State has the duty and obligation to 
compel the individual to contribute towards 
the common good, when without reasonable 
excuse the individual refrains from doing so. 
This is far from the Liberal view of citizen- 
state relationship. 


The implications of this view are deep and 
far-spread. In fact, they bring into considera- 
tion a species of justice much talked about in 
our times, but, unfortunately little known— 
namely, social justice. According to Catholic 
social teaching, the building of a sound social 
order is everybody’s business; social responsi- 
bility is a common obligation binding every 
citizen. In practice this means, that while each 
individual may rightly claim from society all 
he needs to discharge his social obligation, 
society, on the other hand, must afford him 
all opportunities to work for the common 
welfare. Obviously, this implies a_ better 
distribution of the national income. It involves 
such a distribution that the goods and services 
of the country serve the needs of all, and 
not of particular groups or individuals. This 
is the principle of Social Justice. It operates 
a two-way traffic in goods and services: the 
individual receiving from society all he needs 
to work for the common well-being: and he 
in turn working for human society. It follows, 
therefore, that for the Catholic, even the 
very material business of producing and 
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distributing are a sacred affair, because by 
these means, the God-given resources of the 
earth are thereby put at the service of 
mankind. Indeed, for Catholics material 
possessions and wealth are merely means to 
help him win an eternal reward, and they 
must be used in that measure in which they 
help secure that end. 


One need not be a student of sociology to 
understand that the social order is not 
composed of one large group of individuals. 
It is made up of social relations, and several 
smaller groups, known, sociologically, as 
primary and secondary groups. It follows, 
therefore, that any approach to social work 
which aims at the rehabilitation of society, 
must of necessity, help render these smaller 
social units more effective and sound. Some 
of these smaller groups are natural to society, 
in the sense, as sociologists affirm, that the 
proper function of human society depends on 
these groups: others are not so necessary to 
the working of the social order. In other 
words, the proper development of the indivi- 
dual demands the proper functioning of these 
small groups within society; such groups are 
the family, professional organisations, religious 
organisations and the State. Each of these 
groups has a special contribution to make for 
the well-being of the individual and of 
society. Thus, it is common knowledge, that 
the family is the most fundamental and 
important unit in society. It has always existed 
and has its own rights and duties. Not only 
is the family the biological cell of society, but 
it has also an economic, moral and social 
function to perform. It is in the family that 
the child first learns those social lessons which 
render it, later, a fit and useful member of 
society. It is a matter of history that in those 
countries in which the functions and duties 
of the family have been tampered with, for 
whatever reason, the nation has grown weak 
and its vitality sapped. This explains to a large 
extent why the Catholic Church all down the 
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ages has always championed the cause of a 
sound and healthy family. 


While it is true that our approach to social 
work takes into consideration the God-given 
rights, duties and obligations of the free 
choosing rational individual in his individual 
and social character, it is no less true, that 
our approach can never be something merely 
mechanical or technical. In fact, living as we 
do in an age of very advanced technological 
progress there is a danger of seeing in social 
progress something merely mechanical and 
technical. On the one hand, modern man, 
the fashioner and eyewitness of the “second 
technical revolution” as if striking out in his 
pride, seems too often confident that he can 
create a world of plenty, in wealth and 
goods, a world freed from poverty and un- 
certainty. He feels that he is able to construct 
society ever anew, in step with that progress 
in technological ability and without any 
reference to the historic past of social progress. 
The whole world becomes for him a mighty 
laboratory where he is ever gathering 
together again, with strict mathematical pre- 
cision, the forces of nature, distributing them 
again according to fixed proportions and 
shaping and ordering events in advance. In 
approaching social life he does so with the 
gesture of a technician who, after having 
dismantled a machine into constituent parts 
sets himself to re-construct it according to a 
pattern of his own design. The failure of such 
an approach is seen, today, in the bitter reality 
of long years of grief and ruin, with the 
resulting fear—greater than ever in our days 
—of not succeeding in founding even a mere 
modest beginning of harmony and peace. 


The fact, of course, is that social life is 
not something mechanical. There is no 
mechanical progress in social change. It is 
something which has come slowly into being, 
with much labour and, as it were, through 
the successive contributions furnished by 
preceding generations of people. There is a 
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forceful historic and cultural background to 
all social reality, to every social effort, to every 
social institution and organisition. It is only 
by supporting new social efforts on the sound 
social basis of the past that any kind of social 
progress is possible. This is essentially true of 
any approach to social work which deals with 
our fundamental social groups, like the 
family, and social institutions like private 
property. Even modern sociology has re- 
discovered the fact, that these natural groups 
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and institutions, though they may have been 
damaged through social changes down the 
ages, they are not to be tampered with lightly, 
and in fact, should be restored to their right- 
ful place in society, if the human race is to 
survive. Freedom and personal responsibility, 
social obligations based on Divine Authority 
and binding man to man, properly ordered 
social relations and correctly understood 
social progress, these are the main points in 
our approach to social work. 
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SUMMARY OF WORKSHOP REPORTS 
WorksuHop No. 1 
CORRECTION AND WELFARE IN PRISONS 
Resource Persons: 
Dr. M. S. Sasnis, Chief Officer, Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 


Suri P. PapANKAR Rao, Belgaum 


The workshop meeting made the following 

suggestions: 

1. One social case worker and one Psycho- 
logist may be appointed in each 
correctional institution to formulate a 
correctional programme individualized 
to meet the need of every inmate. The 
doctor attached to the institution should 
treat not only bodily disease but also 
mental factors in the causation of the 
crime. It is essential to have a Psychia- 
trist attached to the Prison Department 
to help the rehabilitation process. 

2. The Prisoner and family should be 
given legal aid especially in matters 
affecting the welfare of the offender’s 
family, both before and after conviction. 
The Government and social welfare 
agencies should concentrate on the 
family so as to prevent its disorganisation 
and further causation of crime. 

3. Prison Advisory Committees may be 
replaced by suitable bodies comprising 
experts in the treatment of inmates. 


4. If workers in correctional institutions 
are not trained, in-service training faci- 
lities should be provided to them. 


5. Voluntary social workers may be given 
opportunities to visit correctional and 
penal institutions to create moral in- 
fluence and guide the inmates in 
planning their rehabilitation. Central 
and State Governments should take the 
initiative to permit prisoners with good 
reports to participate in open camps 
and in the schemes sponsored under the 
2nd five-year plan. Government of 
India should form a central body to 
study the working of the Probation Act. 


6. Short term prisoners may be released 
on probation and suitable employment 
opportunities pointed out to them and 
to other discharged inmates. 


7. The correctional administration will be 
more effective if it could work in 
collaboration with education, medical 
and public health services. 


Worksuop No. 2 


INDIAN GAMELORE IN COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Resource Persons: 


Suri L. K. GovinparajuLu 


Shri Venkateswara University Tirupati 


The discussions centred around India’s rich 
tradition of games both for individual and 
home recreation and for community recreation 
contributing to individual happiness and 


helping people to keep away from undesirable 
efficiency and helping people to keep away 
from undesirable activities in leisure time. The 
Kathak and Bharat Natya dances were in a 
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sense game forms or play acting with a good 
deal of moral content superimposed. The Gopi 
dances of the North and the Kummi and 
Kolattam dances of the South were charac- 
teristic of the equality of the sexes. The games 
were democratic in character, all castes 
participating and required little by way of 
space or equipment. The Community 
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Development programme should give Indian 
games a priority as a step towards a large 
scale revival of our ancient recreational 
activities. To make them universal capable 
leadership is needed and inducements for 
participation should be provided through 
tournaments at the Panchayat level extending 
gradually to the District and the State. 





WorksuHop No. 3 
EDUCATION OF TRIBAL CHILDREN 


Resource Persons: 
Suri R. S. MisHra 
Servants of India Society, Allahabad, U.P. 
Suri N. V. Barat 
Vanvasi Seva Mandal, Chhindwara, M.P. 


1. It was suggested that Government should 
take up full responsibility for the education 
of tribal children through official and non- 
official agencies compensating the parents for 
the economic loss involved. This was regarded 
as the chief factor underlying the difficulties 
in the education of tribal children, which 
included lack of facilities for communications 
and medical treatment. 

2. It was recommended that Balwadis for 
tribal children be started, and they be taught 
through their mother tongue; keeping in 


mind their tribal environment, the curriculum 
should include occupations of forests, besides 
spinning, weaving and agriculture. 


3. The basic course may be of eight years’ 
duration, followed by technical, vocational 
and occupational training—in centres located 
in tribal areas—extending from two to three 
years, 


4, The creation of a cadre of service both 
official and non-official with provision for 
adequate training was considered necessary. 





Worksuop No. 4 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Resource Persons: 
Dr. M. V. Moortuy, Bombay 


Rev. Fr. A. Fonseca, Poona 


1. The workshop meeting suggested that 
education for workers—in the context of the 
worker in present times—should not only 
develop professional skills, but should also 
bring enlightenment and broaden the pers- 


pective of the worker so as to lead to better 
employer-employee relations resulting in 
increased productivity. Workers’ education 
should be developed in the background of 
general adult education. It should be primarily 
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work-centred, should inculcate professional 
skills and train workers in trade-unionism, 
labour legislation and industrial relations, 
while gradually leading them to share the 
fuller values of life. 


2. It was cosidered necessary to enlist 
Labour Welfare Officers to implement 
workers’ educational programmes. It was 
recommended that universities should take 
the initiative and responsibility in sponsoring 
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workers’ education, and Government, unions 
and other agencies should assist the univer- 
sities. The formation of Workers’ Educational 
Councils, composed of representatives from 
unions, managements, universities, Govern- 
ment and social work agencies was also 
considered essential. The Indian Conference 
of Social Work is best fitted to shoulder the 
responsibility of initiating, organising, imple- 
menting and evaluating programmes for 
workers’ education. 





Worksuop No. 5 


MINIMUM UNAIDED PROGRAMME AT THE COMMUNITY LEVEL 


Resource Person: 


Suri T. L. Kocuavara, Bombay 
Miss I. Matani, Baroda 


The workshop meeting felt that if urban 
and rural communities consciously desired to 
improve their conditions and had a knowledge 
of the resources available, they could develop 
with their own leadership. A social worker 
should work towards this end and through 
the centre of interest of the people such as 
home, children or the community occupation. 
The programme should be an_ integral 
comprehensive one dealing with (a) health 


and hygiene; (b) education; (c) income- 
producing activity; (d) recreation; (e) com- 
munication; (f) family budgeting; (g) family 
planning and (h) moral hygiene, carried out 
through community centres. The priorities 
should be decided by the community con- 
cerned. The Committee emphasized the need 
for better co-ordination of services, adequate 
and effective use of existing resources and 
prevention of duplication of services. 

















INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
DECENNIAL SESSION 
MADRAS 
December, 1957 


Brief Report of the Tenth Annual General Meeting of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work was held 
on Tuesday, 31st December 1957 at 9.00 A.M. 
in the Rajaji Hall, Government House 
Estate, Mount Road, Madras. 


I. Confirmation of Previous Minutes.——The 
minutes of the Annual General Meeting held 
at Jaipur on Tuesday, Ist January, 1957 at 
9-30 A.M. as circulated were unanimously 
adopted. 


II. Annual Report of the Honorary General 
Secretary—The Honorary General Secretary 
presented a Report of the work done by the 
Organization for the year and the following 
resolution was moved:—“RESOLVED that 
the Annual Report of the ICSW for the year 
1957 be and is hereby adopted.” 


Moved by Shri A. Parthasarathi and 
seconded by Shri T. Ramchandra Iyer and 
adopted unanimously. 


III. Audited Statement of Accounts.— 
Shri A. N. Rama Rao moved the following 
resolution: —“RESOLVED that the audited 
statement of accounts of the ICSW for the 
year 1956-57 as audited by M/s P. C. Hansotia 
& Co., Bombay be and is hereby adopted.” 


The resolution was seconded by Shri N. V. 
S. Prasada Rao and adopted unanimously. 


IV. Amendments to the Constitution —The 
general body discussed the revised draft consti- 
tution of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work which was read clause by clause 
discussed and adopted unanimously. 


Thereafter the following resolutions were 
moved by Dr. J. F. Bulsara and seconded by 
T. V. Raju and adopted unanimously: 


“RESOLVED that the amended constitu- 
tion as passed at the Annual General Meeting 
of the ICSW held in Madras on 31-12-57 
comes into operation on Ist January, 1958.” 


“That notwithstanding the above, the 
President and Vice-Presidents elected by the 
General Body on 31st December 1957, hold 
office for one year and until their successors 
are elected as per the amended constitution.” 


“That notwithstanding the contents of 
paragraph 1, the Hon. Gen. Secretary, the 
Hon. Treasurers and Hon. Associate Secre- 
taries be elected by the CEC and hold office 
for the same period as the President and the 
Vice-Presidents.” 


“That the present members of the Central 
Executive Committee continue till 31st 
December 1958 and until a new Executive 
Committee is formed as per the new 
constitution.” 


“That the CEC of the ICSW be and is 
hereby authorised to redraft the Rules in 
consonance with the provisions of the 
amended constitution.” 


The general body authorised the CEC to 
appoint a Committee to finalise and make any 
editorial or verbal changes in the text of the 
Constitution. 
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V. Election of President—Shri P. R. Bhatt 
moved and Shri Janki Pershad seconded the 
following resolution which was adopted 
unanimously : 


“RESOLVED that Shri V. V. Giri be and 
is hereby elected President of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work for the year 1958.” 


VI. Election of Vice-Presidents.—Shri V. S. 
Ratnasabhapathy moved and Shri_ T. 
Ramchandra Iyer seconded the following 
resolution which was adopted unanimously: 
“RESOLVED that Smt. Zarina E. G. 
Currimbhoy, Acharya Jugal Kishore and 
Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung be and are hereby 
elected Vice-Presidents of the ICSW for the 
year 1958.” 


VII. Appointment of Honorary Auditors.— 
Shri A. N. Rama Rao moved and Shri S. R. 
Bharatya seconded the following resolutiori 
which was adopted unanimously: 


“RESOI.VED that M/s P. C. Hansotia & Co. 
Bombay be and are hereby elected the Hon. 
Auditors of the ICSW for 1958 and an 
honorarium as usual may be paid to them. 
The general body further places on record its 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by them to the ICSW from time to time.” 


INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SociAL WorkK 


VIII. Observance of Social Welfare Day.— 
It was decided to observe the Social Welfare 
Day on 20th February, 1958 as usual through- 
out the country. 


IX. Appreciation of services rendered by 
retiring President.—The following resolution 
was moved by Shri S. R. Bharatya and adop- 
ted unanimously with acclamation: 


“This meeting of the Annual General Body 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
places on record a most warm and hearty 
appreciation of the invaluable services 
rendered by Smt. Hansa Mehta during her 
tenure of office of the Conference (1955 to 
1957). 


“The leadership provided by her during this 
period has placed the Conference on a very 
firm footing. During this period the 
Conference has undertaken three Conferences 
and two Seminars which have aroused 
national and international interest.” 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the 
proceedings of the meeting terminated. 

Honorary General Secretary 

Two points regarding Constitution 

The general body authorized the CEC to 
appoint a Committee to finalise and make any 
editorial or verbal changes in the text of the 
Constitution. 

















